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STUMBLING  BLOCK  MALAYA 

HK  recent  visit  of  Mr.  (irififiths, 
.Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  Mr.  Strachey,  Minister  of 
War,  to  Malaya,  shows  that  the 
British  (lovernment  is  determined  to 
employ  whatever  means  are  necessary 
to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the 
Federation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  full  realisation  in  Whitehall 
that  all  economic  planning  for  S.E. 
.Asia  as  devised  in  Sydney  and  in 
London  cannot  be  carried  out  as  long 
as  Malaya  remains  a  guerilla  battle¬ 
field.  The  two  ministers  heard  much 
criticism  and  also  a  number  of  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  concerning  the 
campaign,  taut  the  fact  remains  that 
the  singularly  difficult  circumstances 
of  jiingle  warfare  make  it  necessary  to 
try  numerous  strategic  tactics,  and  to 
give  each  of  them  sufficient  time  to 
prove  itself,  before  the  best  methods 
of  defeating  the  bandits  can  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

.At  the  same  time  the  lack  of  any 
decisive  victory  by  the  British  forces 
and  the  long-drawn  out  nature  of  the 
campaign  makes  people  wonder  if  it  is 
wholehearted.  Meanwhile,  one  is 
justified  in  asking  if  the  forces  and 
methods  used  against  the  guerillas 
are  sufficiently^  adequate.  Recent 
figures  are  certainly  not  reassuring 
even  when  the  difficult  nature  of  jungle 
warfare  is  borne  in  mind.  By  the  end 
of  .March  this  year  the  campaign  had 
employed  an  army  of  14.000  regular 
tronj)s,  supported  by  70,000  police. 
During  the  two  years  of  fighting, 
793  civilian  and  131  officers 
have  been  killed  by  the  gueril¬ 
las,  while  they  themselves  have 
lost  in  all  2,500  men,  either  killed, 
captured  or  by  surrender.  During 
the  special  drive  made  against  them 
in  February  last,  they  lost  70  men 
but  were  able  to  inflict  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  casualties  on  British  trcxips. 
Apart  from  the  need  for  greater  air 
and  troop  reinforcement  and  special 
equipment  for  jungle  warfare,  the 
most  urgent  requirement  is  an  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  information  concerning 
the  guerillas’  movements.  Without 
this  even  the  best  equipped  army  is 


terribly  handicapped,  and  unless  the 
population  can  be  persuaded  that  the 
Government  means  business  and  that 
adequate  protection  would  be  given  to 
informers,  then  the  situation  will  show- 
little  signs  of  improving.  The  longer 
the  campaign  drags  on,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  end,  as  there  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  guerillas  will  find 
it  easier  to  receive  supplies  from  out¬ 
side  sources,  thus  giving  them  con¬ 
fidence  to  concentrate  their  activities 
and  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  exists  in  Indo-China  today. 
With  a  small  measure  of  active  ix)pu- 
lar  supp>ort,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  establish  control  over  any  part  of 
the  Federation. 

There  is,  however,  every  indication 
that  public  sympathy  is  by  no  means 
with  the  rebels  and  if  the  visit  of  the 
two  ministers  has  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
spiring  Malayans,  especially  Chinese 
Malayans,  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  question  of  Britain  relaxing 
her  efforts  until  peace  is  restored,  there 
is  every  possibility  of  greater  Chinese 
participation  in  the  policing  of  Malaya. 
In  November  last,  Mr.  Creech  Jones, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  appointed  at  the  request  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  Govern¬ 
ment,  Sir  Alexander  Maxwell  (former 
Lhider  Secretary,  Home  Office),  Major 
Ferguson  (Chief  Constable,  Kent), 
and  Mr.  Jackson  (Secretary,  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Office)  to  investigate 
the  present  and  long  term  problems  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  Police  Force 
and  to  advise  the  Government  upon 
them.  The  appointment  was  deemed 
advisable  because  of  the  anxiety 
among  some  senior  members  of  the 
Force  as  to  their  prospects  and  as  to 
its  future  development.  There  was 
some  uneasiness  also  on  these  grounds 
among  the  public.  The  Mission’s 
Report  contains  a  valuable  account  of 
the  stresses  and  strains  imposed  upon 
the  police  by  the  necessity,  whilst  re¬ 
building  itself  after  the  Occupation,  of 
combatting  first  the  post-war  crime 
wave  and  then  the  Communist  terro¬ 
rist  campaign.  It  re-assures  the  senior 
officers  and  the  public  on  both  the 
scores  on  which  doubt  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  and  approves  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Police  Commissioner  to 
deal  with  the  ominous  situation  in 
Malaya  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
The  Report,  in  effect,  puts  in  proper 
perspective  the  growing  pains  of  a 
Force  suddenly  enlarged,  modernised 


and  equipped  to  meet  a  threat  of  a 
kind  which  formerly  it  had  not  had  to 
deal.  It  is  a  document  which  should 
be  studied  by  all  who  are  responsible 
for  public  security  in  countries  which 
may  have  to  face  armed  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  Communists  in  the 
future.  It  makes  a  number  of  detailed 
recommendations  but  there  is  only 
one  which  need  be  mentioned  here, 
namely  the  responsibility  resting  on 
the  Malayan  Chinese  of  taking  a 
larger  share  than  they  do  at  present 
(in  fact  it  is  now'  negligible)  in  the 
policing  of  the  country,  lentil  the 
Chinese  do  in  fact  come  forward  in 
satisfactory  numbers  and  quality  in 
the  uniform  branch,  the  solution  of 
police  problems  in  Malaya  will  be 
severely  handicapped.  This  is  where 
the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  community, 
not  only  those  who  have  already- 
risked  their  lives  in  supporting  the 
Government,  but  also  those  others 
whose  assistance  has  not  been  so 
marked,  must  throw-  their  whole 
weight  behind  this  proposal  and  de¬ 
monstrate  that  police  service  w-hich 
attracts  so  many  excellent  recruits  in 
Hong  Kong  can  also  do  so  in  Malaya. 

S.E.  ASIA  AND  THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

AY  was  an  important  month  for 
S.E.  Asia.  Steps,  similar  to 
those  envisaged  by  Mr.  Rees- 
Williams  in  his  article  on  page  7,  have 
been  taken  by  the  Sydney  Conference 
to  organise  Commonwealth  assistance 
to  S.E.  Asia,  and  the  U.K.,  U.S.  and 
French  Foreign  Ministers  at  their 
meeting  in  London  expressed  their 
firm  intention  of  encouraging  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  Governments  in  S.E.  Asia 
in  their  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems.  While  the  London  talks  pro¬ 
mise  an  early  U.S.  participation  in 
this  help,  the  Sydney  plan,  which  fore¬ 
sees  immediate  as  w-ell  as  long-term 
aid  is  a  purely  Commonwealth  affair 
which  will  more  than  anything  else 
prove  to  the  world  what  strong  and 
vital  role  the  Commonwealth  is  play¬ 
ing  in  the  East. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


At  last  a  day  before  the  recess  has  been  given  to  a  Debate 
on  the  Far  East.  From  both  sides  of  the  House  the 
Government  is  criticised  because  of  the  paucity  of  official 
information  available.  A  glance  at  the  questions  asked,  or 
the  list  of  adjournment  debates  shows  that  there  is  a  growing 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  Eastern  affairs.  Questions 
on  food,  rubber,  tin,  oil,  dollars  and  strategy  usually  end 
up  with  some  references  to  Asia. 

This  is  a  well  informed  Parliament  on  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  Members  will  be  found  with 
business  or  professional  knowledge  of  Asian  matters.  The 
speeches  and  actions  of  the  American  Government  are  read 
and  watched  with  care.  And  while  there  may  not  have  been 
any  specific  references  to  the  work  of  the  U.S.  roving  Ambas¬ 
sador  Philip  Jessup  it  has  been  noted  in  the  lobbies  that  the 
United  States  has  her  destiny  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
Pacific  Nations.  Despite  this,  we  see  that  although  the 
United  States  has  poured  masses  of  dollars  into  Asia,  her 
policy  of  rehabilitation  has  brought  little  fruit  in  China,  Man¬ 
churia  and  Korea.  In  fact  today  Asia  is  considered  by  some 
of  us  a  graver  flashpoint  than  Europe.  It  is  recognised  on  the 
Labour  Benches  that  Asia  is  struggling  for  a  fifth  freedom, 
namely  freedom  from  Contempt.  And  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  its  majority,  in  Private 
Meetings  of  the  Party  and  in  the  Labour  Foreign  Affairs  Group 
attention  is  given  to  the  four  main  problems  brought  out  in 
the  U.N.  1948  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  namely; 
(i)  The  Predominance  of  Agriculture;  (2)  The  Underdevelop¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Resources;  (3)  Low  Productivity;  (4)  Popu¬ 
lation  Pressures. 

As  one  Member  said  to  me ;  "  if  a  mild  American  reces¬ 
sion  could  upset  Britain’s  economy  what  would  war  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma  and  South  East  Asia  have  done,  had  we  fol¬ 
lowed  a  blind  Imperialist  Policy?”  The  springs  of  Asian 
Nationalism  are  free,  and  both  sides  of  the  House  recognise 
the  need  for  careful  co-operation  with  legitimate  nationalism. 

Despite  the  initiative  taken  by  the  French  this  month 
with  their  steel  and  coal  plan  for  Western  Europe,  the  Labour 
Benches  are  hesitant  in  their  attitude  towards  the  grant  by 
the  United  States  of  million  to  Bao  Dai  of  Indo-China.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  forthcoming  debate  policy  will  be 
clarified  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

Treasury  sources  express  concern  but  not  disapproval 
about  the  needs  of  these  vast  areas.  Capital  investment  alone 
is  not  enough  and  indeed  it  might,  during  the  transition  period 
reduce  the  already  depleted  stocks  of  food,  and  unless  there 
was  an  equivalent  supply  of  consumer  goods  in  this  interim 
phase  a  roaring  inflation  could  be  created.  We  note  that 
Britain  has  spent  fpoo  million  in  South-East  Asia  alone  and 
if  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  "  Cold  War  "  is  to  continue  then 
there  will  be  no  end  to  expenditure.  Western  Europe,  especi¬ 
ally  France,  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  huge  military  expendi¬ 
ture  in  Asiatic  campaigns.  Walter  Reuther,  the  American 
Trade  Union  leader  in  an  "off  the  record”  talk  to  Members 
in  the  last  Parliament  summarised  his  argument  on  Truman’s 
Fourth  Point  by  stating  that  the  fight  against  Communism  in 
Asia  must  be  won  on  the  rice  fields  not  the  battle  fields. 


The  Foreign  Minister’s  Conference  in  London  last  month 
was  closely  linked  with  the  meeting  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Aid  for  South 
East  Asia  at  Sydney.  We  are  anxious  to  win  Soutli  East 
Asia  for  democracy.  To  do  this  the  old  Imperialist  Powers 
must  make  sacrifices,  in  order  that  legitimate  nationalism  be 
given  an  opportunity. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  told  us  that  he 
and  his  colleague,  the  Minister  for  War,  would  arrive  in 
Singapore  about  the  24th  May.  This  was  a  personal  visit 
to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
Malaya.  When  Mr.  Walter  Fletcher,  a  Tory  expert  on  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  and  Rubber,  asked  him  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  move  out  of  Malaya  for  at  least  10 
years  he  brought  a  clamorous  "  Never !  ”  from  his  fellow  Ton 
Earl  Winterton  on  the  Front  Bench. 

Little  comments  like  this  are  tokens  of  the  differences 
of  view  to  be  found  on  the  Opposition  Benches,  on  Inde 
pendence  in  the  Colonies.  This  was  made  most  striking  by  the 
remarkable  and  conspicuous  relegation  of  Mr.  Churchill  during  r 
the  Burma  Commonwealth  Loan  Debate  on  May  9th.  Thet 
Tories  had  met  earlier  in  the  day  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 1 
tion  had  failed  to  bring  his  Party  to  vote  against  the  loan  as  I 
they  did  in  1947  against  Burmese  Independence.  Mr 
Churchill  sat  sullenly  on  the  far  end  of  the  Front  Bench, 
while  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler  spoke  for  his  Party  and  said  that  they 
were  not  going  to  vote  against  the  loan.  Despite  this  promise  I 
Mr.  Butler’s  speech  was  full  of  carping  criticism.  ; 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  explaintsl 
that  we  would  contribute  millions  of  the  Jfi  million 

Commonwealth  Loan.  This  would  help  to  implement  our 
objectives  and  encourage  the  development  and  stability  of  the 
independent  national  States  in  South  East  Asia.  He  told  u> 
that  he  thought  the  biggest  step  in  this  direction  was  the  ! 
Colombo  Conference,  and  one  result  of  that  was  the  loan;  the  j 
other,  the  Economic  Conference  at  Sydney  this  month. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wyatt  challenged  Mr.  Churchill  to  com 
pare  the  success  oi  our  policy  in  India  and  Burma  with  that 
of  the  French  in  Indo-China,  a  situation  that  has  bedevilled 
the  whole  of  Western  policy  in  South  East  Asia.  Eight  times 
the  elder  Statesman  rose  to  interrupt,  and  eight  times  Wyatt 
gave  way  and  ultimately  silenced  his  powerful  opponent 
Wyatt  accused  Butler  of  supporting  the  action  of  Dean 
Acheson  in  giving  millions  for  military  aid  in  Indo-China  and 
of  forgetting  the  million  pounds  Britain  has  spent  in 

Western  Germany  yet  he  hedged  about  the  millions  to  hely 
to  build  friendship  with  Burma. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  month  was  the  official  wel 
come  of  Thakin  Nu,  the  Burmese  Prime  Minister  who  wasH 
here  to  attend  a  Memorial  Service  at  the  Abbey  for  those  who  | 
fell  in  Burma.  Thakin  Nu  spoke  to  an  All  Party  Meeting  ini 
the  House  dealing  with  Burma’s  aspirations  and  problems.  E 
His  pleasant  personality  captured  the  attention  of  the  meeting  ^ 
and  his  frank  and  friendly  discussion  did  much  to  eliminatf 
misunderstanding  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  new  Burma 
would  arise,  if  she  were  given  honest  help  from  the  powers  1 
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LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

VISIT  FROM  BURMA 

Burma’s  Prime  Minister,  Thakin 
Nil,  Hew  to  London  specially  to 
attend  a  mem- 
‘  orial  service  on 
May  11  for 
members  of  the 
Allied  Forces 
who  fell  in 
Burma.  A 
Book  of  Re- 
membrance 
containing  the 
names  of  the 
fallen,  v<'as  handed  on  this  occasion 
to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  by  Earl 
Mountbatten  of  Burma.  It  will  later 
be  enshrined  in  the  War  Memorial 
Chapel  of  Rangoon.  Thakin  Nil’s 
visit  coincided  with  the  discussion  of 

the  £6  million  loan  to  Burma  by  Par¬ 
liament,  and  with  the  arrival  of  Mr. 

Acheson  and  other  statesmen  for  the 
London  talks  in  which  S.E.  Asian 
affairs  featured  prominently. 

EASTERN  ARTS 

The  Faculty  of  Eastern  Fine  Arts 
(F.E.F.A.)  which  gave  a  mi.xed 
recital  of  Eastern  music  and  dancing 
in  London  recently  has  admirable 
aims.  These  are  to  encourage  the 

cultural  links  and  bonds  between  the 

various  countries  in  Asia  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  Eastern  culture  to  the  West.  But 
it  will  defeat  its  own  ends  if  it  does 
not  present  only  the  best  at  the  public- 
performances  and  recitals  it  arranges 
under  its  auspices.  Especially  is  this 

true  in  a  capital  like  London  which 

is  now  well  able  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad,  professional 
and  amateur,  classical  and  falsely 
Westernized.  Admittedly  certain 
branches  of  Asian  art  are  less  familiar 
to  Western  audiences  than  others,  but 
a  trained  musical  ear  or  a  critic  of 
traditional  dance  forms  has  a  touch¬ 
stone  to  absolute  quality  which 
enables  him  to  recognise  the  true  from 
the  meretricious,  even  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  field. 

At  this  recital,  the  attempt  to  cast  as 

wide  a  net  as  possible  and  to  include 
many  different  examples  of  national 


.styles,  resulted  in  too  great  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  amateurish iness.  Without  a 
Ram  Gopal  or  a  Utomo  to  demon¬ 
strate  classical  forms  of  dancing,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
Indian  and  Indonesian  dancing  out  of 
the  picture  altogether.  Although  the 
Tara  Firing  candle  dance  was  well 
performed  by  T.  Somarno,  it  lacked 
the  magic  it  should  have  had  through 
there  being  no  circle  of  dancers  to  give 
the  candles  their  firefly  effect.  The 
Indonesian  songs,  although  charm¬ 
ingly  sung  to  the  guitar,  were  too 


Thf  Sultana  of  Perak  (right)  and  Pahang, 
i)isf>rcting  a  British  cigarette  matiu/ac- 
turer’s  stand  at  the  B.I.F.  during  their 
recent  fisit  to  London.  The  two  Malayan 
Sultans  are  on  a  3-month  Tisit  to  Europe 
and  icere  git'cn  a  reception  by  Mr.  Ward, 
.Agent  for  Malaya  in  London 

much  influenced  by  Portuguese  and 
Hawaiian  music  to  be  of  great  interest 
to  students  of  pure  Indonesian  tradi¬ 
tional  music. 

But  there  were  many  good  and 

authentic  items.  In  Mr.  R.  Sirkar’s 

sitar  playing,  London  can  hear  flrst- 
class  musicianship  and  technique, 
admirably  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bose’s  tabla  playing.  A  Pathan  folk 
dance  by  Dr.  Vishnu  had  all  the 

vigour  and  robust  humour  of  the 

North  West  Frontier  and  the  singing 
of  two  of  Tagore’s  songs  to  the  small 
harmonium  was  pleasing  and  musical 
and  won  special  applause  from  the 
audience.  A  new’  Ceylonese  dancer — 
Miss  N.  Paullickpulle — danced  a 
Kandyan  traditional  dance,  usually 
performed  by  men,  with  grace  and 
charm,  adapting  the  virile  technique 
of  the  original  to  a  more  languorous 
feminine  style. 

By  tar  the  most  interesting  item  in 

the  programrne  was  the  performance 

of  Professor  Louis  P.  T.  Chen  from 
Peking  on  the  Chinese  harp.  Less 
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familiar  as  they  are  with  Chinesf 
music  than  with  any  other  Oriental 
system.  Westerners  usually  find  their 
first  contact  w'ith  it  so  strange  and 
incomprehensible  in  its  unfamiliar 
sounds  and  intervals  as  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  baffling.  But  because  of  its 
range  and  resonance,  the  Chinese 
harp  is  less  difficult  for  unaccustomed 
ears  to  appreciate  than  the  Cliinese 
classical  orchestra.  To  be  played,  it 
is  laid  flat  on  a  table  and  plucked  and 
the  rhythm  beaten  by  the  right  hand, 
while  the  left  plucks  grace  notes  and 
slides  over  the  strings  caressingly  to 
produce  a  pervading  over  and  under¬ 
tone  of  vibrating  sound.  The  first 
piece  played  by  Professor  Chen  had 
for  theme  a  warrior’s  horse,  wander¬ 
ing  neglected  and  starving  after  his 
master’s  death  in  battle,  hearing  the 
jingle  of  his  collar  bells  as  an  ironic 

accompaniment  to  his  misery.  The 
second  and  third  songs  from  South 
China  were  less  rich,  but  perhaps 
more  haunting.  The  interest  and 
appreciation  shown  for  these  examples 
of  exquisitely  played  Chinese  music, 
make  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  there 

art  not  more  opportunities  for  hear¬ 
ing  Chinese  music  or  for  seeing 
Chinese  drama  in  the  West. 


The  new  Korean  legation  in  Britain  flew 

the  Korean  pag  for  the  first  time  at  the 

Shnhespem  Festival  in  Stratford'On-M'Oi 

Picture  shows  Korean  Minister,  Mr.  Tckt 
Chang  Yun  with  Secretary  of  Legation 
Mr.  Y.  r>.  Han. 
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4  NEW  DEAL  FOR  ASIA 


by  David  Rees-Williams 


in  Asia,  is  not  on  our  side.  Already  a  vast  area 
I  I  of  the  mainland  is  under  Communist  control  and  linked 
with  the  Imperialism  of  Soviet  Russia.  Already  in  most 
Ittrritories,  whether  independent  or  of  colonial  status,  the 
ommunism  threat  is  either  open  or  under  cover. 

The  nationalism  which  received  such  an  impetus  dur- 
inj;  the  years  of  the  late  war,  has  already  to  some  extent 
'Ht  ii  diverted  into  new  channels.  The  threat  of  Communism 
lith  its  inevitable  subservience  to  Russia  has  made  .Asian 
omitries  outside  the  iron  curtain  examine  afresh  their 
.sociation  with  the  West.  They  are  aware  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  without  Western  aid.  Whatever  their  economies 
may  have  been  before  the  19th  century  the  impact  upon 
them  of  the  Western  world  has  stamped  a  pattern  which 
the  Asian  countries  can  modify  but  not  radically  change, 
without  at  least  an  upheaval  ending  in  the  victory  not  of 

hemselves  but  of  their  enemies. 


Their  root  problem  is  this;  how  can  they  raise  the 
tandard  of  living  of  their  peoples,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
rural  population  and,  where  there  is  one,  of  the  industrial 
proletariat?  Whichever  way  they  turn  there  is  the  need 

capital  goods,  for  consumer  incentive  supplies,  for 
finance,  for  technicians,  for  administrators,  for  the  means  of 
internal  security  and  of  defence.  Traditionally  these  neces- 
ities  could  only  be  paid  for  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
by  exploiting  the  peasant  farmers  and  using  the  crops  wrung 
from  them  to  buy  foreign  exchange,  Russia's  method,  or  by 
foreign  loans  as  in  the  case  of  China.  The  first  is  ethically 
and  usually  politically  impossible  without  a  much  stronger 
f'lovernment,  police  force  and  Party  machine  than  countries 
usually  possess,  the  second  necessitates  a  mortgage  of  the 
rustoms,  or  something  of  the  kind,  with  its  result  in  friction 
and  bad  feeling. 


thf 


The  United  Kingdom  has  attempted  for  its  dependent 

I  territories  to  find  a  third  way,  namely  by  the  creation  of  a 

fund  out  of  which  non-commercial  projects  could  be  fin¬ 
anced  and  by  the  creation  of  a  statutory  corporation  to 
carry  out  undertakings  of  a  commercial  nature  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  private  enterprise  has  not  attempted 

or  if  it  has  made  the  attempt  it  has  failed  in  so  doing,  in 
addition,  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  large  payments 

for  defence  purposes  and  has  granted  a  considerable  .^amount 
of  money  towards  war  damage  compensation.  It  has  made 
the  London  market  available  for  approved  loans.  It  has 
supplied  a  team  of  experts  and  a  series  of  committees  of  a 
technical  nature  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
colonial  territories  on  their  problems  in  agriculture,  animal 
health,  forestry,  fisheries,  education,  medicine,  nursing, 
telecommunications,  local  gov'emment,  finance,  law,  public 
safety,  economics,  defence,  co-operation,  labour  relations 
and  geology.  It  is  carrying  out  an  aerial  survey  of  the 

territories  and  has  alVeady  disclosed  some  glaring  errors  in 
existing  maps.  It  has  built  up  a  staff  to  assist  in  procuring 

supplies,  stimulating  production  and  representing  the 
Colonies  at  International  conferences.  Through  its  Research 


Travelling  Dispensary  pghts  disease  in  Malaya 


Council  and  the  various  specialist  research  Committees  it 
has  stimulated  and  often  paid  for  research  projects.  This 
is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  country  described  by  Mr.  Churchill 
as  emerging,  with  others,  at  the  end  of  the  war  "  From  a 
scene  of  national  ruin  and  moral  havoc  the  like  of  which 

had  never  darkened  the  imagination  of  former  centuries.” 

It  is  admitted  that  this  contribution,  together  with  the 
work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  of  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald’s  organisation  in  Singa- 
f>ore  and  the  release  of  part  of  the  sterling  balances  to 
India,  has  had  an  enormous  effect  in  stabilising  conditions 
in  the  East.  The  payment  of  part  of  these  balances  has. 
however,  been  much  criticised  in  Great  Britain  by  some 
of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  and  others,  yet  without 
these  sums  so  made  available  the  progress  made  in  India 
since  the  war  would  have  been  impossible.  The  policy  I 
have  described  has  played  its  part  in  the  astounding 

material  recovery  made  in  the  territories  for  which  Great 

Britain  is  responsible:  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  have  all  remark¬ 
able  trade  and  production  figures  to  record. 

So,  too,  in  the  political  sphere  Great  Britain  has  had 

much  to  offer.  Her  declared  policy  is  "to  guide  the 

Colonial  Territories  to  responsible  self-government  within 

the  Commonwealth  in  conditions  that  ensure  to  the  pieople 
concerned  both  a  fair  standard  of  living  and  freedom  from 
oppression  from  any  quarter.  ’ '  And  in  her  domestic  politics 
Great  Britain  provides  a  guide  for  nations  surveying  the 
world  scene  with  anxious  eyes.  If  the  choice  before  the 
emerging  nations  of  Asia  were  Communism  or  undiluted 
private  enterprise,  they  would  probably  regard  themselves 
as  being  between  the  frying  pan  and  the  fire.  But,  in  fact. 
Great  Britain  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  third  course,  social  democracy,  and  this  e.xperi- 
ment  has  been  watched  with  keen  interest  by  statesmen  in 

Asia.  The  British  Government  has  attempted  to  build  a 

planned  economy  and  on  it  to  base  a  welfare  state  all  within 
the  framework  and  with  the  safeguards  of  a  Parliamentary' 
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democracy.  The  Government  has  brought  those  basic  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  naturally  monopolistic  under  public 
ownership  and  .  encouraged  private  enterprise  in  its  own 
sphere  to  be  more  enterprising,  especially  those  industries 

and  trades  dealing  with  the  export  trade.  It  has  effected 

a  considerable  redistribution  of  income  so  that  today  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  no  extreme  differences  in  wealth 
between  the  various  classes  such  as  there  were  years  ago 
and  still  are  in  so  many  Eastern  countries. 

If,  therefore,  by  Parliamentary  democratic  methods 
economic  adjustments  of  this  magnitude  have  been  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  what  is  there  to  prevent  this  ex¬ 
ample  being  followed  as  and  when  circumstances  permit 
in  Asian  countries?  It  means  that  the  inevitable  changes 
which  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  East  not  only  in  the 
economic  structure  but  also  in  industrial  and  rural  owner¬ 
ship  can  be  made  without  a  dictatorship  either  of  the  Right 
or  of  the  Left.  We  know  only  too  well  that  whilst  the 
necessary  economic  changes  can  be  effected  under  a  dictator¬ 
ship  much  more  quickly  than  in  a  democracy,  yet  the  cure 
is  worse  than  the  disease  and  a  trail  of  the  most  appalling 
miseries  flows  from  the  inescapable  suppression  of  human 
freedom  and  fellowship. 

The  means,  however,  of  carrying  out  the  required 
economic  reorganisation  are  lacking  in  Asia  except  in  terri¬ 
tories  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  responsible  or  where 
there  has  been  substantial  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
The  latter  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  China  but 
most  of  it  was  wasted;  she  is  endeavouring  to  put  Japan  on 
its  feet  again  in  an  economic  and  not  a  military  sense  and 
with  some  success  for  Japanese  exports  are  in  certain  lines 
and  in  certain  areas  strong  competitors  to  European. 
Neither,  however,  the  United  States  Administration  nor  the 
United  States  public  seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  part  this  great  country  shall  play  In  Asia  other 
than  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  until  Mr.  Acheson  re¬ 
cently  pledged  aid  to  France  and  Indo  China.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  all  the  countries 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  organisations  at  present  existing 


Central  Experimental  Station  for  dry  land  crops  at  Serdang, 
'Selangor,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  increasing  technical 
-  agricultural  knowledge  in  Malaya 
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The  South  Pacific  Commission,  bast,; 
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in  the  Pacific  area. 

on  New  Caledonia  and  representing  the  United  State^^J' 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France.  The  Netherlands  and  tht 
United  Kingdom,  is  a  consultative  and  advisory  body  deal 

ing  with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  no 
self  governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  oth 
is  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  : 
advisory  body  established  under  the  Economic  and  Sociai| 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  no  legislative 

executive  powers  and  it  does  not  normally  deal  with  political 
subjects.  There  are  also  a  number  of  technical  commiv 
sions  dealing  with  commodities  or  subjects  common  to  th 
area. 

In  addition  there  will  be  the  aid  now  promised  b 
Mr.  Acheson  to  France  and  Indo-China,  a  new  and  wei 
come  move  by  the  United  States  to  interest  themselv 


materially  in  South  East  Asia.  Whilst,  however,  Franci 
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may  from  her  metropolitan  resources  be  able  to  providi 
the  administrative  and  technical  machinery  to  apply  thi 
aid,  many  Asian  countries  which  are  not  constitutional!; 
linked  with  a  Western  power  are  certainly  not  in  a  positiorj 
to  do  so. 

What  is  really  needed,  therefore,  to  fill  the  gap  in  Asia 
and  particularly  in  South  East  Asia,  is  some  executive  body 
to  provide  the  same  sort  of  services  for  the  territories  fo; 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  responsible  as  are  pro 
vided  by  her  for  those  for  which  she  is  responsible,  thi 
services  in  short  which  I  have  described  above.  It  is  nece; 
sary  to  provide  these  countries  with  the  capital  goods,  th: 
finance,  the  consumer  supplies,  the  technical  assistance, 
some  cases  the  trained  administrators,  the  research  facilitit#, 
and  the  expert  advice  required  by  them  in  order  to  raisi 
their  standards  of  living,  to  enable  them  if  they  so 
to  make  the  peaceful  and  democratic  adjustments  in  theit^ 
economic  systems  as  are  necessary  and  to  prevent  theirj 
from  falling  into  chaos  and  despair 

This  executive  body  must  therefore  be  one  in  which  thJtanc 
territories  concerned,  whether  suppliers  or  supplied,  caii|ts  i 
feel  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  and  for  which  the; 
have  a  definite  responsibility.  It  must  be  appointed  jointl;|iCTe 
by  those  nations  who  desire  to  give  and  those  who  : 
anxious  to  receive.  It  must  be  fully  executive,  that  is 
say  it  must  not,  like  the  other  organisations  I  have  men 
tioned,  be  merely  an  advisory  body.  It  must  have  teetl^ 
and  something  to  bite  upon.  It  must  be  an  eager,  go-aheailfofe 
concern  staffed  by  people  fired  with  zeal.  From  the  exjierg 
perience  we  have  gained  in  other  directions  we  know  onl; 
too  well  that  the  setting  up  of  organisations  does  not  meai: 
necessarily  that  results  will  flow;  sometimes  there  is  a  torrei 
of  paper  and  a  trickle  of  action;  in  this  instance  the  reve 
must  be  the  case. 

President  Truman’s  Fourth  Point  which  gave  such 
hope  to  underdeveloped  territories,  has  not  as  yet  succc‘edei|, 
in  its  purpose  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  an  executiv: 
authority  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  to  make  detailed  plan 
and  to  build  up  the  machinery  for  putting  them  into  operaLj^^ 
An  executive  organisation  such  as  I  have  described  i 


tion. 
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could  well  take  the  necessary  action.  It  would  have  a  con 
tinuous  existence,  thus  being  able  to  engage  staff  on  a  loni 
term  basis  and  it  would  be  able  to  make  plans  and  contrarffg''” 
for  development  purposes  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  organisation  would  have  a  number  of  division 
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jie  thrtf  main  ones  being  supply,  production  and  research, 
n  order  to  handle  the  various  features  of  its  work.  It  would 
lave  to  stimulate  and  assist  development  projects  of  all 
lesirable  kinds  and  particularly  would  pay  attention  to 
ndustrialisation,  research,  mixed  farming,  mechanised 
arming,  inland  fish  farms,  sea  fisheries,  co-operative 

[larketing  schemes,  hydro-electric  development,  land  banks, 
tate  farms  with  satellite  co-operative  and  private  holding^, 
[lodeni  forestry  projects,  pilot  schemes  in  agriculture, 

orestr)  and  fisheries,  the  encouragement  and  financing  of 


rxmal  industries,  and  the  introduction  of  new  cash  crops. 

I  hope  in  a  later  article  to  examine  these  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  more  detail  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  an  organ¬ 
isation  such  as  I  have  outlined  could  best  bring  its  skill  and 

resources  to  bear. 

Finally,  I  emphasise  once  more  that  time  is  of  the 

essence  of  this  contract  and  that  we  must  act  quickly  unless 
we  wish  to  see  the  iron  curtain  drawn  many  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  its  present  position  Eind  all  behind  it  dissolved 

into  misery  and  ruin. 


INDONESIA:  “REVOLT”  OR  SABOTAGE? 

by  Barbara  Whittingham  Jones 


EC  ENT  press  comment,  notably  in  The  Times,  seems 
to  be  intent  on  guying  the  new  Government  of 
Indonesia,  and  is  causing  not  a  little  embarrassment 
0  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  the  process.  The  basis  of 
his  hostile  attitude  appears  to  arise  from  annoyance  that 
ht‘  new  State  should  undertake  the  fashioning  of  a  Con- 
ititution  to  its  own  mind  in  place  of  the  embryonic  admin- 
.'trative  structure  inherited  from  the  Dutch.  Thus  the 
ibolition  of  the  Dutch  puppet  states  in  Java  and  the  re- 
mitication  of  the  whole  island  under  the  original  Republic 
ft  Jogjakarta  was  sourly  greeted  by  The  Times  in  a  leader 
fl  March  17  as  threatening  "to  upset  the  pattern  of  the 
onstitution  successfully  hammered  out  at  The  Hague.”  In 
he  same  way  attempts  by  "Turk"  Westerling,  Sultan 
lamid  and  Captain  Aziz  to  sabotage  that  very  Hague  Con- 
titution  in  Java,  Macassar  and  Ambon  have  been  head- 
ined  by  The  Times  as  "Revolt  in  Java,”  "Revolt  in 
lacassar”  and  "Revolt  in  Ambon,”  The  word  "revolt” 

'  defined  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  to  "  cast  off  allegi- 
nce  ’’  or  "  fall  away  from  "  a  ruler,  and  its  use  in  the  in- 
tances  quoted  clearly  implies  that  the  Indonesian  national- 
>ts  who  led  the  fight  for  independence  are  beginning  to 
epudiate  their  own  leaders.  But  of  such  a  development 
here  is  no  shred  of  evidence.*  The  opposition  encountered 
ly  the  Federal  Government  in  the  first  six  months  of  its 
xistence,  though  as  in  all  countries  comprised  of  many 
lements,  is  in  the  main  undoubtedly  inspired  and  organ- 
ied  by  hangovers  from  the  Dutch  regime  who  have  never 
rofe.-iscd  allegiance  to  the  nationalist  movement  and  who 
berefore  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  having 
fallen  away  from  "  its  leadership. 

These  events,  to  be  properly  understood,  must  be  set 
Kainst  the  background  of  Indonesia’s  post-war  evolution. 

In  Independence  Day,  December  27,  1949,  the  truncated 
mains  of  the  original  Indonesian  Republic  proclaimed  by 
resident  Sukarno  at  Jakarta  in  August,  1945,  and  subse- 
uently  seated  at  Jogjakarta,  became  one  of  the  sixteen 
!lf-goveming  units  of  the  newly-constituted  federal  Repub- 
r  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  whose  capital  is 
ikartii.  Thus  was  realised  the  Dutch  plan  to  swamp  the 
ngleader  of  the  nationalist  revolution  by  overwfielming , 
im  with  a  host  of  "rival"  nationalists,  albeit  with  one  all- 
nportant  difference :  the  new  Federation  was  skippered  by 
le  prime  offenders  and  not,  as  they  intended,  by  the  Dutch 
lemselves,  its  true  authors.  But  with  the  whole  purpose 


for  which  it  was  designed  defeated,  the  survival  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  structure  framed  in  a  Dutch  blue-print  seemed 
from  the  outset  alike  improbable  and  impracticable. 

So  Sovereign  Indonesia  began  its  life  with  two 
"Republics”:  at  Jogja  the  pioneer  and  protagonist  of  the 
Dutch;  at  Jakarta  the  pan-Indonesia  "federal”  Republic 
which  took  the  name  of  its  parent  as  the  insignia  of  eman¬ 
cipation.  For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Jogja 
Republic  is  the  nationalist  movement  and  the  Indonesian 
Federation  is  the  Jogja  Republic.  So  true  is  this,  that  the 
Jakarta  Republic  proved  virtually  still-born.  Its  dissolu¬ 
tion,  still  in  progress,  began  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Dutch  puppet  states  in  Java  created  when  the  Jogja  Re¬ 
public  (originally  comprising  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura) 
was  dismembered  after  the  police  actions.  On  the  spon¬ 
taneous  plea  of  the  Javanese  puppets,  by  a  presidential 
decree  on  March  8,  they  were  transferred  from  the  new 
Jakarta  Republic  to  the  old  Jogja  Republic.  The  Sumatran 
States,  with  the  exception  of  East  Sumatra,  based  on  Medan, 
followed  suit.  Following  Westerling’s  bid  to  seize  Jakarta, 
the  capital  city,  hitherto  federal  territory,  was  also  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Republic,  which  next  took  over  the  Bornean 
States. 

To  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  observers  the  strong 
demand  voiced  in  many  of  the  federal  units  to  transfer  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Federation  to  the  Republic,  even  though 
restricted  to  a  section  of  the  small  articulate  minority  in 
each  case,  would  seem  to  be  an  encouraging  expression  of 
Indonesian  solidarity.  To  The  Times,  however,  all  these 
developments  are  sheer  disintegration.  In  its  leader  "Cen¬ 
tralisation  in  Java”  on  March  17,  it  ended: 

"  If  the  Federal  Government  gives  way  to  the  Jogjakarta  Govern¬ 
ment  the  feud  between  the  ‘  Republicans  ’  and  '  Federalists,’  tem¬ 
porarily  healed  by  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  of  In¬ 
donesia,  will  break  out  again.  The  measures  adopted  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Government  threaten  to  upset  the  pattern 
of  the  constitution  successfully  hammered  out  at  The  Hague.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  misconceive  the  situation  more 
completely.  In  the  first  place  "feud”  is  far  too  strong  a 
term  in  which  to  describe  the  relations  between  East  In¬ 
donesia,  the  only  federalist  state  which  counted,  and  the 
Republic  for  there  was  always  a  powerful  Republican  party 
’in  South  Celebes.  Secondly,  Macassar  and  Jogjakarta 
were  brought  together  by  the  second  Dutch  police  action 
and  universal  resentment  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders.  Thirdly,  The  Hague  Constitution  was 
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at  most  a  provisional  Constitution  to  serve  as  a  stop-gap 
imtil  the  final  structure  of  the  State  should  be  determined 
in  a  future  Constituent  Assembly,  and  in  fact  little  more 
than  a  joint  Republican-Federalist  Anti-Dutch  manifesto. 
The  very  fact  that  it  was  drafted  in  the  Dutch  capital  was 
enough  to  discredit  even  an  avowedly  Draft  Constitution 
with  public  opinion  in  an  Independent  Indonesia. 

But  The  Times  is  unrepentant.  In  a  preceding  leader 
on  March'  4,  "  Law  and  Order  in  Indonesia  ”  almost  the 
identical  words  recur.  In  yet  another  "  Revolt  in  Macassar  ” 
on  April  6,  the  cautious  qualifying  phrases  of  “  Centralisa- 
tidn  in  Java"  are  abandoned,  and  this  respected  organ  of 
British  opinion  committed  itself  to  the  categorical  assertion 
that,  "  I£ver  since  the  Federation  of  Indonesia  was  set  up 
the  leaders  of  the  Jogjakarta  Republic  have  worked  to  cap¬ 
ture  supreme  authority  in  order  to  convert  the  Federation 
into  a  unitary  State  by  suppressing  local  liberties.”  It  reads 
like  an  old  official  hand-out  from  The  Hague. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Republic  in  1945 
postulates  a  unitary  state  structure  for  the  whole  of  In¬ 
donesia.  '  Later,  when  negotiations  with  the  Republic 
reached  a  deadlock,  the  Dutch  coined  the  term  “federalist” 
as  a  tactical  move  to  rally  non-Republican  Indonesia  against 
Jogjakarta.  But  such  appeal  as  this  federalist  idea  had, 
and  in  the  beginning  it  was  considerable,  especially  in  East 
Indonesia,  was  destroyed  by  the  two  Dutch  police  actions, 
particularly  the  second,  which  did  more  to  bind  the  outer 
islands  to  the  Republic  than  years  of  nationalist  propaganda. 
If  the  Dutch  did  partially  carry  out  their  federal  plan,  they 
were  none  the  less  determined  that,  behind  the  fagade  of 
"self-government,”  the  Federation  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  its  economic  life,  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a  "  Unitarian  ”  Dutch  administration  centred,  as  of  old,  at 
Jakarta,  To  the  Republic  “ Unitarian”  was  primarily  a 
slogan  expressing  the  nationalist  aim  to  convert  the  whole 
archipelago  into  an  Indonesian  state  fre*e  from  Dutch  rule 
and  the  so-called  controversy  between  "  Unitarians  ”  and 
"federalists”  is  unreal,  figuring  more  largely  in  the  foreign 
press  than  in  Indonesia.  ' 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Inter- Indonesian  Conference  held 
at  Jogja  a  year  ago,  the  federalists,  or  rather  East  Indonesia, 
demanded  assurances  to  safeguard  their  autonomy  in  return 
for  allying  themselves  with  the  Republic  but  the  whole  thing 
was  mainly  a  face-saving  expedient  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
united  front  against  the  Dutch.  Neither  at  the  Inter-In¬ 
donesian  Conference  nor  at  The  Hague  did  the  respective 
parties  ever  get  down  to  discussing  the  division  of  |X)wers 
betw'een  the  central  and  the  states’  organs  in  more  than  the 
barest  outline,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Constitution.  On  the  whole  subject  several  points 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind :  ( i)  Sovereign  Indonesia 
is  fully  entitled  to  adopt  what  form  of  Constitution  it  pleases 
and  is  in  nowise  bound  to  any  external  power  by  provisional 
schemes  adopted  during  the  negotiations  prior  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  .sovereignty.  (2)  Divided  on  all  else,  the  Dutch  and 
Republic  were  always  at  one  in  their  belief  that  modern 
Java  should  be  the  hub  of  the  archipelago  as  indeed  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  14th  century  Majapahit  Empire.  (3) 
The  Federal  Government,  when  it  came  into  being,  had  no 
certain  authority  anywhere,  all  the  armed  forces  being  either 
Dutch  or  Republican.  (4)  The  Federation,  as  first  estab¬ 
lished,  might  have  been  a  workable  structure  while  the 
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Dutch  remained,  but  with  their  disappearance  it  lost  its 
point.  (5)  The  insular  geography  of  Indonesia  makes  pro¬ 
vincial  self-government  inevitable  and  there  is  no  re  ison  to 
doubt  the  intention  of  Republican  nationalists,  who  are  also 
members  or  servants  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  in 
practice  territories  outside  Java  will  under  even  a  noniinalh 
Unitarian  constitution  enjoy  a  substantial  degree  of 
autonomy,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  no  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  seated  in  Java  would  be  able  to  prevent  it.  Tho 
States’  constitutions,  where  they  existed,  set  up  under 
Dutch  auspices  were  very  embryonic  in  form. 


Beset  as  it  was — and  is — with  so  many  urgent  problem.< 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  issue  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  been  prepared  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lit 
But  its  hand  was  forced  by  the  saboteurs.  These  are  many 
and  various.  Besides  Communists,  Muslim  fanatics  and 
ordinary  gangsters,  they  include  all  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  what  is  left  of  the  Dutch  regime  by  virtue 
of  their  job  and  see  no  future  in  an  uncompromisingly 
nationalist  administration  whether  "federal”  or 
"Unitarian.”  At  the  top  this  last  category  comprises  the 
Westernised  army  officers  and  senior  civil  servants,  also 
Westernised,  who  have  grown  away  from  their  own  people 
sometimes  having  European  wives  (Sultan  Hamid  of 
Pontianak  is  married  to  a  Dutch  woman,  President 
Sukawati  of  East  Indonesia  to  a  French  woman);  while 
lower  down  the  scale  there  are  certain  races  such  as  the 
.Ambonese  and  Menadonese,  w'ho  for  centuries  have  been 
employed  by  the  Dutch  as  mercenaries  and  native  police 
many  of  whom  are  Christian  and  thus  isolated  from  the 
main  body  of  Indonesians  by  their  creed  as  are  the  Eurasians 
by  their  blood.  The  fact  that  these  have  served  under  the 
Dutch  to  suppress  nationalist  risings  in  South  Celebes  and 
to  fight  against  the  Republic  in  Java  has  left  a  bitter  legacy 


The  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta  Sultan  Hamid  of  Pontianak  and  /n-l  p 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MALAYA 


by  Ralph  Friedman  {Washington) 


NO  sooner  had  the  emergency  in  Malaya  been  declared 
than  the  government  announced  it  had  sufficient  troops 
on  hand  to  quell  the  uprising.  Yet  five  months  later 
(November,  1948)  Lord  Mancroft  was  to  assert  in  the 
House  of  Lords:  “We  were  told  upon  July  i  of  this  year 
that  the  ci\  !!  authorities  had  at  their  disposal  in  the 
country  all  the  armed  forces  that  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Since  that  date,  Malaya  has 
seen  the  arrival  of  no  fewer  than  five  battalions  of  British 
infantry.  ...  It  has  also  cost  us  three  million  pounds  of 
money.” 

Soon  after  this  complaint  was  delivered,  the  govern¬ 
ment  announced  it  had  taken  steps  to  "liquidate”  the 
“terrorists.”  Reinforced  by  thousands  of  Empire  troops,  it 
began  a  “grand  assault”  upon  the  insurgents.  The  result? 
In  March,  1949,  Mr.  L.  D.  Gammans,  M.P.,  after  visiting 
Malaya,  noted:  “There  is  no  sign  of  an  early  end  to  the 
bandit  trouble.  The  position  is  really  fantastic;  five  thou¬ 
sand  ill-armed  Communists  are  challenging  a  police  force 
ten  times  their  number  and  the  largest  British  Army  that 
Malaya  has  ever  had  in  peace-time,  and  what  is  more,  they 
are  getting  away  with  it.” 

The  stubborn  fact  is  this:  despite  rocket-firing  Beau- 
fighters  and  Spitfires,  flamethrowers,  armoured  cars,  head¬ 
hunting  Dyaks,  Kampong  Guard  units,  large  numbers  of 
Malay  police,  a  corps  of  informers,  the  strictest  security 
measures  and  the  most  severe  emergency  regulations,  the 
British  have  not  won  the  battle  for  Malaya. 


A  police  jungle  squad  debussing  under  fire  from  bandits 

Hangings,  detention  camps,  deportations,  the  burning 
down  of  villages,  resettlement  of  squatters,  a  programme  of 
“re-education,”  the  attempted  involvement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  mass  “anti-bandit  hunt,”  all  these  have  not 
brought  victory  to  the  government, 
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The  village  of  Simpang  Tiga  in  Perak  after  destruction  by  bandits 

The  police  force  was  reorganised  under  a  veteran  officer 
experienced  in  dealing  with  underground  movements, 
Colonel  William  Grey,  formerly  of  Palestine.  The  tfade 
unions — those  sanctioned  by  the  government— were  given 
instructions  on  how  to  conduct  themselves  by  Mr.  John 
Brazier,  British  labour  adviser  for  South  East  Asia.  All 
anti-British  organs  were  closed;  films  and  libraries  censored. 
The  leadership  of  the  rebels  was  dealt  a  heavy  blow  with  the 
footings  or  hangings  of  Lau  Yew,  commander  of  the  war¬ 
time  Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army  (M.P.A.J.A.) 
and  prominent  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Malayan  People’s 
Anti-British  Army  (M.P.A.B.A.);  Tan  Kan,  president  of 
the  Johore  State  Rubber  Workers;  V.  Veerasanen,  another 
prominent  labour  leader  and  S.  A.  Ganapathy,  brilliant  22- 
year-old  Tamil,  president  of  the  outlawed  Pan-Malayan 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Yet  the  British  have  not 
"  eradicated  ”  the  opposition. 

There  are  some  students  of  Malaya  who  maintain  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Communist-led  Malayan  People’s  Anti- 
British  Army  (M.P.A.B.A.)  have  failed  and  that  the  up¬ 
rising  is,  for  all  practical  considerations,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
These  students  argue  that  the  M.P.A.B.A.  can  be  said  to 
have  been  defeated  because  tin  and  rubber  production  has 
not  been  seriously  affected,  the  post-war  profits  of  some 
British  firms  have  reached  record  heights  and  because  the 
British  military  forces  are  on  the  offensive. 

However,  this  analysis  is  too  simple  to  be  acceptable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  British  time-table  for  victory  has  been 
set  back  again  and  again.  Recent  efforts  to  pin  down  the 
Colonial  Office  or  Commissioner-General  for  5k)uth-East 
Asia,  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  to  name  a  “V-M”  date 
have  been  fruitless. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  British  military  was  on 
the  offensive  in  all  sectors  a  year  ago,  the  M.P.A.B.A.  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  some  areas  and  it  has  been  said — how 
true  this  is  the  writer  does  not  even  pretend  to  know — to 
have  large  sections  of  the  hinterland  under  their  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  M.P.A.B.A.  is  not  declining  in  numbers.  It  is  not 
becoming  demoralised.  M.P.A.B.A.  documents  found  by 
the  British  are  full  of  self-criticism,  admission  of  defeats  and 
strategic  and  tactical  errors  but  this  in  itself,  as  anyone  who 
has  dealt  with  Communists  will  readily  understand,  is  not 
a  sign  of  disintegration.  Objectivity  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  'wyteiMwiUsd.  and  brfpliHSR  man.  RaoCTit  opwii- 


Lions  by  the  xM.P.A.B.A,  show  more  experience,  confidence, 
co-ordination  and  boldness  than  earlier  ventures. 

True,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  wipe  out  the  battle-wise 
guerilla  units  operating  in  a  land  containing  some  of  the 
thickest  and  wildest  jungles  in  the  world.  In  open  battle 
the  M.P.A.B.A.  would  have  been  wiped  out  in  a  day.  Rut 
it  rrtust  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  Red  Army  avoided 
fioen  battle  with  the  pre-war  Kuoniintang  and  later  the 
J'panese  forces — and  yet  played  havoc  with  both. 

The  fighting  in  the  thick  foliage  is  as  bitter  as  any  in 
tb?  world.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  British 
soldiers.  While  in  Singapore  I  was  advised  by  members 
of  infantrv  and  engineer  units  not  to  believe  the  stories  in 
the  press  that  “  call  the  action  a  breeze.  It’s  not,  it’s 
murderous.” 

The  government  realises  that  the  continued  obstinacy 
of  the  M.P.A.B.A.  w'ould  not  have  been  possible  without 
substantial  aid  from  a  section  of  the  population,  especially 
the  Chinese  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Indians.  It  has 
sought  to  cut  off  this  support  not  only  by  repressive 
measures  but  by  certain  reforms.  All  of  these  improve¬ 
ments,  however,  are  secondary  compared  to  the  intolerable 
living  conditions,  high  prices,  mass  unemployment  and 
widespread  suffering  which  exists  in  Malaya. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  British  had  a  splendid 
•  opportunity  to  establish  a  government  in  which  all  national 
elements  would  be  integrated  into  a  Malayan  Union.  This 
plan,  however,  was  scrapped  in  favour  of  the  Federation 
on  the  grounds  of  Malay  objection.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tion  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
making  citizenship  requirements  such  a  complicated  and 
stiff  process  as  to  antagonise  even  the  conservarives  in  those 
large  groups. 

The  anti-communist  Chinese  leader.  Tan  Cheng  Lock, 
subjected  the  constitution  to  a  caustic  appraisal;  "It  has 
.  .  .  created,”  he  wrote,  "a  profound  sense  of  political  frus¬ 
tration,  discontent,  and  resentment.  ...  Its  undemocratic 
structure  has  caused  bitter  dissatisfaction  ...  (It  isj  designed 
to  retard  and  not  to  advance  the  natural  and  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people,  is  characteristic  of  the  usual 
alliance  between  Imperialism  and  the  old  native  feudal 
ruling  classes,  and,  like  the  new’  constitution  of  the  Colony 
of  Singapore,  is  mainly  based  on  the  reactionary  principle 
of  the  sanctification  of  the  status  quo.” 

Of  the  discarded  Malayan  Union  plan.  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  said  it  was  set  aside  "primarily  as  a  consequence  of 
tV|o  mti-Chinese  bias  of  British  imperialistic  reactionaiy 
r.lpmt'pfc;  .-’mong  former  Malayan  high  officials  in  England 
and  of  British  bureaucrats  and  other  Europeans  in 
Malava.  ...” 

The  Chinese  charge  that  the  British  have  discriminated 
against  them  with  impudent  deliberation,  pitting  them 
against  the  Malays  while  using  the  Indians  as  the  balance 
of  power,  .\lthough  the  Chinese  on  the  peninsula  out¬ 
number  the  Malays  almost  4  to  i  in  the  mines  and  more 
than  5  to  T  in  the  factories  they  are  outnumbered  almost 
4  to  I  by  the  Malays  and  almost  6  to  i  by  the  Indians  in 
holding  government  jobs.  In  Singapore  the  Chinese  make 
up  80%  of  the  workers  in  the  factories,  mills  and  transports 
but  hold  le.ss  than  one-third  of  the  government  jobs. 

In  Malaya,  as  in  other  colonial  areas,  the  land  question 
is  a  paramount  factor  in  the  "national  independence”  up- 
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rising.  As  Dr.  Erich  H.  Jacoby  points  out;  "National 
movements  are  identical  with  the  claim  for  land,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  the  people  arc  an  integral  part  of  it.  .  .  . 
If  we  want  to  apply  the  famous  metaphor  that  a  nation 
exists  o!ily  as  long  as  it  is  confirmed  by  a  daily  plebiscite, 
we  can  surely  say :  The  people  of  South-East  Asia  confirm 
their  being  a  nation  by  a  daily  plebiscite  for  solution  of  the 
land  problem.” 

The  struggle  for  land,  for  national  ownership  of  the 
land,  for  a  security  which  only  ownership  of  the  land  can 
bring,  for  control  of  the  products  which  come  out  of  and  off 
the  land,  assumes,  in  colonial  areas,  an  anti-colonial,  anti- 
imperialistic  struggle  and  takes  on  the  form  of  a  national 
liberation  movement.  It  is  this  basic  issue  which  must  be 
recognised  if  one  is  to  seriously  study  Malaya,  else  one  winds 
•jp  in  a  circus  of  red  hallucinations.  No  link  between  the 
.M.P.A.H.-'X..  and  the  Kremlin  has  been  found  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  dependency  will  be  discovered.  The 
Communists  needed  no  instruction  on  how  to  fight  the 
Japanese  and  they  need  none  now. 

Witli  Communist-led  triumphs  in  China  and  Viet  Nam 


and  with  Communist-led  forces  occupying  large  areas  in 
Burma  and  growing  in  Thailand,  time  and  events  ara  work¬ 
ing  against  the  British  and  on  the  side  of  the  M.P.A.B.A. 

Those  who  consider  the  M.P.A.B.A.  ineffective  bi¬ 
cause  it  has  not  made  gains  such  as  Commimist-led  armies 
and  parties  have  achieved  in  other  colonial  lands  should 
realise  that  uprisings  do  not  come  off  an  assembly  line, 
ready-made.  Each  is  home-grown  and  has  its  own  peculiar 
developments  and  tendencies.  Malaya,  having  the  newest 
and  most  undeveloped  revolutionary  forces  and  seeking  to 
storm  the  strongest  ramparts  in  Asia,  is  the  weakest  link  in 
the  chain  of  national  independence  movements. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  war  cannot  end  with 
a  complete  victory  for  the  government.  Neither  can  it  end 
in  a  complete  victory  for  the  M.P.A.B.A.  The  altemativo 
is  a  general  amnesty,  legalising  the  outlawed  trade  unions 
and  parties  and  granting  concessions  to  the  Malayans  in 
the  form  of  more  democracy,  land  reforms,  housing  pro¬ 
jects,  make-job  projects,  etc.  Such  an  amnesty  would  have 
to  be  accepted  by  the  M.P.A.B.A,  and  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  less  expensive  for  the  British  people. 


BRAILLE  FOR  THE  EAST 


by  ProJ.  S.  K.  Chatterji  (Calcutta) 


LOUIS  BRAILLE,  blind  young  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  blind  school  in  Paris,  perfected  and  issued  in 
1829  his  tactile  alphabet  for  the  blind  consisting  of  one 
to  six  raised  dots  in  two  vertical  columns  of  three  dots  (or 
-■-paces  for  three  dots)  each,  each  such  tactile  letter  of  dots 
representing  a  letter  or  combination  of  letters  of  numerical 
or  other  figures  in  the  writing  used  by  the  sighted.  The  63 
combinations  with  these  dots  were  arranged  by  Braille  in 
live  lines  of  ten  tactile  letters  or  characters  each,  followed 
ty  two  more  lines  of  six  and  seven  characters.  There  was 
a  principle  behind  this  arrangement  which  made  it  easy 
;■-)  remember  the  signs  in  their  order.  The  first  four  lines 
making  up  the  first  .}o  characters  were  used  by  Louis 
I'raille  to  indicate  the  letters  ot  the  French  alphabet,  first 
:.ie  ordinary  letters  as  in  the  Latin  or  Roman  order  (a,  b, 
c.  d,  e,  f,  etc.),  and  th^n  the  special  accented  and  ligatured 
types  used  in  French.  Subsequent  characters  from  the 
fifth  line  onwards  were  employed  for  punctuation  marks, 
and  for  some  special  signs  to  indicate  figures  (the  first  line 
characters  representing  the  first  ten  letters,  a  to  j,  were  also 
made  to  indicate  respectively  the  numerical  figures  i,  2,  3, 
4-  5.  b.  7,  8,  9,  and  o),  italics,  capital  letters,  hyphens, 
and  so  on.  This  tactile  alphabet  of  clots  came  to  be  Icnown 
aftei  Its  inventor  as  the  Braille  .-Mphabet,  or  sometimes 
-simply  as  “Braille.” 

Braille  was  taken  from  luirope  by  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  various  countries  ot  Asia  ancl  Africa,  .\merica 
and  Oceania,  and  Braille  characters  were  adapted  to  write 
for  the  blind  many  non-European  languages,  e.g.,  Arabic, 
the  various  forms  ot  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  languages  of 
India  like  Hindi,  Bengali  and  Tamil.  In  the  work  of 
-idapting  Braille  to  these  languages,  either  ot  twcj  main  prin¬ 
ciples  was  followed :  first,  frankly  retaining  the  original 


French  or  Roman  values  of  the  Braille  signs  for  the  letters 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  as  far  as  possible,  and  u.sing  them 


} 


{ 
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for  corresf)onding  letters  or  sounds  of  the  non-European 
language,  this  being  simple  when  it  was  the  question  of  the 
unwTitten  language  of  a  backward  people  who  were  given 
the  Roman  script  to  write  their  language;  or  secondly,  by 
throwing  overboard  entirely  the  original  French  values  of 
the  first  twenty-five  signs  in  their  order  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  and  giving  a  totally  different  set  of  values  in  letter 
or  sound  to  the  Braille  signs  from  the  beginning,  making 
them  agree  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in  a  non-European 
script  like  the  Arabic  or  the  Devanagari  (used  for  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi,  and  other  languages  in  India)  or  the  Kana 
syllabary  (in  Japanese).  This  second  principle  has  been 
named  as  the  “concurrent  sequence’’  as  the  Braille  order 
or  sequence  of  signs  and  the  sequence  of  letters  in  a  non- 
European  language  run  hand  in  hand.  The  “  Uniform 
Indian  Braille,”  as  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India, 
follows  the  concurrent  system  fully,  and  the  Japanese 
partially. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  combination  of  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  this  way,  diverse  systems  of  Braille  arose  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  over  and  above  discrepancies 
within  the  European  systems  of  Braille  (particularly  in  the 
matter  of  punctuation  signs,  contractions,  and  mathe¬ 
matical,  musical  and  other  signs). 

In  Japan,  they  have  found  this  entirely  new  system 
(quite  different  from  the  French  or  original,  or  European 
Braille)  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  they  have  printed  in 
their  Braille  the  largest  amount  of  literature  for  the  blind 
in  any  non-Europ>ean  language — some  18,000  works.  These 
facts  were  given  due  recognition  by  the  Unesco  Braille 
Conference  which  recently  met  in  Paris. 

The  situation  in  India,  as  the  Government  of  India 
Braille  Committee  has  made  it,  taking  note  of  the  special 
requirements  of  Indian  writing  and  Indian  orthographic  tra¬ 
ditions  as  connected  with  the  Indian  (Devanagari  and  allied) 
scripts,  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Japan. 
There  were  more  than  half-a-dozen  independent  systems 
rtnployed  in  the  blind  schools  in  different  linguistic  areas, 
following  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  principles  noted  above, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Government  of  India  thought 
of  uniting  all  of  these  into  a  single  Pan-Indian  Braille,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  which  after 
some  years  of  intensive  work  finally  recommended  a 
system,  called  the  “Uniform  Indian  Braille,”  which 
accepted  as  its  basis  the  second  of  the  two  principles — the 
concurrent  one.  The  Indian  Committee  found  an  unex¬ 
pected  agreement  between  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
Indian  alphabet  and  the  original  sequence  of  the  signs  as 
fixed  in  the  tactile  alphabet  of  Louis  Braille.  In  the  Indian 
alphabet,  which  is  the  most  scientifically  arranged  script  in 
the  world,  are  first  tL?  vowels,  long  and  short;  and  then 
the  consonants,  arranged  (from  the  very  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  alphabet  at  least  ten  centuries  before  Christ)  in 
the  order  of  their  points  of  articulation  as  gutturals,  palatals, 
cacuminals,  dentals  and  labials — each  group  of  these 
sounds  being  further  arranged  in  lines  of  five  letters,  as 
unvoiced  stops,  unvoiced  stops  aspirated,  voiced  stops, 
voiced  stops  aspirated,  and  corresponding  nasals  (e.g.,  k, 
kh,  g,  gh,  ng;  t,  th,  d,  dh,  n;  p,  ph,  b,  bh,  m);  and  these 
are  followed  by  the  semi-vowels  and  liquids  (y,  r,  1,  w), 
the  sibilants  (s’,  sh,  s)  and  the  aspirate  (h).  Now,  original 
Braille  order  and  the  Indian  order  (i.e.,  the  Braille  order 
of  the  signs  without  reference  to  the  Roman  or  French 


sounds  or  letters  they  stand  for,  and  the  order  of  the  tetters 
in  the  Indian  alphabet),  fit  in  with  each  other  remarkably 
well.  And  this  has  been  taken  full  advantage  of  by  the 
Indian  Brarlle  Committee.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the 
Indian  Uniform  Braille  there  is  as  perfect  a  linking  together 
of  the  Braille  signs  in  their  original  methodical  order  with 
the  Hstorical  order  of  a  national  alphabet  as  can  be 
achie'  id.  And  this  has  been  warmly  approved  by  com- 
peten  oersons  familiar  with  the  Indian  languages  and 
scrip'.,  with  phonetics  and  with  Braille,  like  Dr.  Firth, 
Profr  ior  of  Comparative  Philology'  and  of  Phonetics  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Tne  Arabic  language  has  been  using  a  number  of 
slightly  divergent  systems,  some  of  which,  like  the  Egyptian 
Arabic  one,  followed  the  concurrent  principle,  giving  the 
traditional  Arabic  order  of  letters  their  equivalents  in  the 
Braille  order.  They  moreover,  read  their  Braille  from  right 
to  left.  But  at  the  Unesco  Conference,  the  Arab  delegates 
from  Egypt  and  Hashemite  Jordan,  aided  by  Frencn, 
American,  and  British  experts  (among  whom  was  Di. 
Oeffner  from  America  representing  Hebrew),  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  original  French  values  for  most  of  the  first 
twenty-five  Braille  symbols,  and  so  Arabic  Braille  has  come 
in  line  with  European  Braille  in  this  matter,  thus  helping 
to  make  it  truly  international,  and  even  universal.  Lan¬ 
guages  employing  scripts  based  on  the  Arabic  will  accept 
this,  e.g.,  Persian,  Pushtu,  Pakistani  Urdu,  “Jawi” 
Malay,  Hausa,  Swahili,  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  question  of  Chinese  will  hot  present  any  difficulty 
as  Chinese  Braille  will  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a  Roman 
transliteration. 

As  things  stand,  India  and  Japan  with  their  adherence 
to  the  concurrent  principle  momentarily  remain  outside  the 
orbit  of  what  is  contemplated  to  be  the  basis  for  a  World 
Braille  which  is  seeking  to  maintain  the  original  French  or 
Roman  letters  in  their  widely  accepted  sound  values  as  the 
equivalents  for  the  Braille  symbols.  The  Indian  Braille 
Committee  lay  great  stress  on  the  pedagogic  value  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  original  Braille  sequence.  As  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  expert  opinion  differs,  the  Indian  Braillists  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  their  system  and  rearrange  the  Braille 
symbols  in  a  different  order,  retaining  in  this  rearrange¬ 
ment  as  far  as  possible  their  original  sound  values  as  in 
French  and  other  languages,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  letters  in  their  own  national  alphabet.  The  Japanese, 
too,  retain  their  system. 

The  Braille  Conference  has  recognised  the  special  case 
for  the  Japanese,  and  much  as  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  would  have  liked  (including  the 
Indian  members  themselves)  to  have  a  World  Braille  on  the 
original  French  or  Roman  basis,  the  arguments  and  senti¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  Indian  position  have  to  be  recog¬ 
nised.  There  are  numerous  other  matters  where  unifor¬ 
mity  is  lacking,  even  among  European  systems  of  Braille 
and  which  wait  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  Con¬ 
ference  requested  the  Government  of  India  to  reconsider  the 
[X)sition  in  the  interest  of  world  uniformity,  which  they  will 
certainly  do.  But  if  no  results  come  out  of  this,  then,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  the  Director-General 
of  Unesco,  the  principle  of  Federalism  (three  areas— 
European  or  Roman  or  International,  Indian,  and 
Japanese)  will  have  to  be  accepted  in  this  matter,  rather 
than  of  a  World  Unity,  at  least  for  the  present. 
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INDONESIAN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  MAKING 

by  George  I.  Begley 


Every  nation  it  seems  must  have  its  own  language. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  matter  of  principle  —  to  mark  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  usurper.  There  is  a  strong  element  of 
this  in  the  spread  of  Indonesian  to  replace  Dutch  as  the  lingua 

franca  of  the  state  newly  formed  from  widely  spread  and 

widely  varied  communities. 

However,  the  practical  need  for  an  Indonesian  lingua 
franca  is  sufficient  in  itself.  China  needs  Gwoyeu.  India  and 
Pakistan  turn  to  Hindi  and  Urdu.  Indonesia  has  a  similar 
problem  of  establishing  a  language  in  which  the  speakers  of 

over  two  hundred  different  mother  tongues  can  be  addressed 

and  communicate. 

No  such  communal  strife  as  broke  out  in  British  India 
over  the  claims  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  was  called  for.  The  de 
facto  lingua  franca  of  the  great  Malayan  Archipelago  has  for 
centuries  been  Malay.  On  racial  grounds  as  well  as  common 

sense  Malay  was  suitable  for  everybody.  Impartially  in¬ 
debted  to  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  as  it  is,  no  one  had  to  stand 

on  a  point  of  honour  as  to  whether  his  neighbour  was  being 
unduly  favoured. 

Theoretically  the  Malay  language  had  a  vocabulary  well 
equal  to  handling  not  only  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  in  very 
closely  defined  terms,  but  philosophy,  mathem'^tics  and 

theories  of  the  universe.  However,  command  of  this  medium, 

a  lequate  or  not,  was  almost  confined  to  a  few  literati.  One 

has  seen  in  libraries  the  whole  corpus  of  printed  Malay 
literature  reoresented  by  a  single  volume — the  Hikayat 
Abdullah .  Wilkinson  compiling  his  dictionary  soon  discovered 
that  much  of  the  best  Malay  literature  was  unprinted  and 
could  only  be  studied  in  places  like  London,  Leyden  and 
Batpvia.  It  did  not  take  Wilkinson  much  longer  to  decide, 

and  Dutch  scholars  agreed  with  him,  that  most  living  Malay 

terms  lay  quite  outside  literature.  The  spoken  Malay  was  a 
very  lorn?  way  from  the  literary  form,  to  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  in  order  to  formalise  the  language. 

Incidentally  the  changing  of  the  name  from  Malay  to 
Indonesian  which  took  place  semi-officially  in  1930  was  an 
expression  of  nationalism.  Indonesian  and  Malay  are  the 
same  language  with  minor  local  variations.  When  the  writer 
in  Indonesian  is  confronted  with  a  European  term  he  uses 
Dutch,  where  the  Straits  Settlements  writer  in  Malay  drops 
into  English. 

After  the  World  War  ended,  a  fear  frequently  expressed 
by  Indonesians,  especially  leaders  in  Sumatra  and  districts 
away  from  the  centres  of  Indonesian  thought,  was  of  falling 
into  the  outlook  of  "  Katak  dibawa  tempurong,”  a  frog  under 
a  coconut  shell.  They  were  anxious  for  information  of  nearly 
every  kind  from  the  world  outside,  and  of  course  they  were 
deeplv  interested  in  world  views  and  comment  on  the  In¬ 
donesian  freedom  movement.  From  this  point  of  view,  but 
still  more  through  tse  need  of  reaching  the  masses,  the  In¬ 
donesian  Bureau  of  Enlightenment  was  fortunate  that 

Indonesian  had  grown  so  vigorously.  It  was  now  possible  to 
reach  at  least  a  nucleus  in  every  community  with  propaganda, 

orders  and  information.  It  would  also  have  been  possible  to 
arrange  this  in  Dutch — practical,  but  unsuitable.  The  voice 
of  protest  would  have  come  oddly  from  "Radio  Vreiheit.” 
^Vith  the  name  "Radio  Merdeka  ”  (almost  unchanged  from 
the  original  Sanskrit)  the  Indonesians  had  at  least  the  feel- 

ing  of  spontaneity  in  their  freedom  movement. 


The  fact  remains  that  Indonesian  intellectuals  certainly 
up  to  the  war  and  partly  since  saw  the  outside  world  mainly 
through  the  window  of  the  Dutch  language.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  Indonesians  speaking  and  reading  Dutch  was 

effectively  limited  by  the  number  of  schools  made  available. 
Dutch  was  the  language  in  Java  and  Sumatra  to  anyone  who 

hoped  to  make  political,  business  or  social  progress.  A  fair 
number  of  Indonesians  before  the  war  went  to  Holland  for 
their  higher  education.  The  name  of  Boethius  crops  up  with 
some  persistence  in  present-day  Indonesian  writing. 
Writers  of  the  New  Movement  are  fully  admitted  to  have  been 

influenced  by  Dutch  writers,  names  mentioned  are  Marsman, 

Ter  Braak,  Du  Perron.  Some  Javanese  authors  have  written 

in  Dutch  as  well  as  in  Indonesian. 

The  Japanese  occupation  caused  a  decided  slump  in  Dutch 
studies  and  at  the  same  time  a  boom  in  Indonesian  language. 
The  Japanese  arrived  with  first-class  Indonesian — Japanese 

(as  well  as  Malay — Japanese  dictionaries  for  British  Malaya) 
and  began  to  push  Indonesian  as  the  immediate  medium  for 

administering  their  new  conquests.  They  hoped  to  make 
Japanese  the  language  in  time  but  as  it  would  have  taken 
years  to  teach  even  a  small  quorum,  Indonesian  proved  a 
sensible  stop-gap.  A  hiatus  occurred  in  the  Dutch  tradition 
apart  from  the  break  through  anti-Dutch  feeling.  It  is  too 

early  yet  to  say  what  will  fill  it.  If  the  Dutch  had  taught 

their  language  as  freely  as  the  British  taught  theirs  in  India, 

the  Indonesians  would  have  been  far  more  closely  committed 

to  Dutch  than  they  actually  are. 

The  spread  of  Indonesian  provides  a  medium  through 
which  not  only  home  produced  ideas  can  reach  a  large  audi¬ 
ence,  but  also  thought  from  the  w’orld  outside.  Young  In 
donesian  authors  according  to  H.  B.  Jassin,  Editor  and  Critic, 

hate  paid  particular  attention  to  Russian,  French,  British 

and  American  writers.  He  instances  Pushkin,  Dostoievski, 
Tolstoy,  Tchekhov,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Gide,  Malraux,  St. 
Exupery,  de  Maupassant,  Aldous  Huxley,  Hemingway,  Stein¬ 
beck.  From  this  fine  mixed  bag  many  translations  have  been 
made  into  Indonesian.  When  one  considers  how  deeply 
Chinese  modern  writers  with  a  far  richer  literary  tradition 
have  been  influenced  by  European  authors,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Indonesian  literature,  which  virtually  began  rather  sud¬ 
denly  about  1930,  shows  strong  Western  inflnences.  The  trend 
now  certainly  seems  to  be  away  from  the  Dutch  colour  with 
which  the  founders  of  "  Pudjangga  Barn  ’’  (The  New  Poet) 
were  involuntarily  touched.  The  Pudjangga  Baru  group, 
early  and  most  influential  champions  of  Indonesian  as  the 
National  Language,  are  now  accused  by  some  of  being  out  of 
touch  with  the  modern  world  and — an  inevitable  accusation 
of  writers  everywhere — with  the  common  man. 

The  common  man  in  Indonesia  is  not  yet  reading  and 
writing  in  very  great  numbers.  Not  everywhere  can  he  listen 
to  the  radio.  He  does  not  by  any  means  always  speak  In¬ 
donesian  in  spite  of  the  forcing  influences  of  the  Japanese  and 

Nationalism.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  literate  who  not  only 

gpeak  the  new  National  language  but  read  it,  write  it  and 

frame  legislation  in  words  he  no  more  understands  than  most 
of  us  can  define  a  writ  of  caveat  emptor.  He  is  not  so  badly 
off  as  in  the  old  China  where  learning  to  read  took  so  long 
that  few  could  afford  such  a  luxury  and  to  pass  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examination  might  occupy  a  lifetime.  However  he  i? 

under  a  lettered  class  and  there  must  be  a  long  time  before 
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the  all-round  level  oi  education  in  Indonesian  becoraeii  very 

high. 

Pupils  may  well  find  themselves  with  too  much  to  do. 
They  have  to  learn  (where  teachers  are  available)  Indonesian. 
This  means  a  language  on  top  of  the  one  to  which  they  were 
born,  before  considering  an  additional  European  or  Asiatic. 

language.  Most  of  us  are  none  too  proficient  in  French  or 
Latin  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  study.  Certainly  very  few 
of  us  are  bilingual.  Old  Chinese  families  in  Malaya  speak 
Malay  at  home,  English  in  business.  They  may  speak  no 
Chinese  at  all  and  for  sentimental  reasons  often  make  heroic 
efforts  to  learn  it.  Their  knowledge  of  any  of  these  languages 
is  inclined  to  be  adequate  rather  than  complete.  It  may  be 

long  before  Indonesian  becomes  a  general  language  rather 

than  a  super-imposed  lingua  franca  and  a  great  many  people 
are  going  to  be  very  uncomfortable  in  it.  Of  course  all  this 
was  still  more  acutely  true  when  Dutch  was  the  official  lan¬ 
guage. 

Like  China  and  India,  Indonesia  is  short  of  home-bom 

technicians  on  whom  the  development  of  the  country  depends. 

India  had  the  British  and  still  has  some.  Indonesia  had  the 

Dutch  and  still  has  some.  China  had  an  application  of  foreign 
techniques  and  capital  which  did  not  go  very  deep.  In  all 
these  countries  development  depends  on  application  of  Occi¬ 
dental  methods  and  inventions.  The  Indians  have  English 
speaking  technicians,  the  Chinese  will  probably  look  even¬ 
tually  to  Russia  and  meanwhile  use  any  talent  available  to 
help  them  build  roads,  railways,  factories,  and  so  on.  There 
is  plenty  of  information  from  abroad  available  in  China.  The 
pai  hua  movement  giving  a  written  lingua  franca  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  wealth  of  translations. 


such  an  expression  as  “  the  theory  of  diminishing  returns  ”  into 
Indonesian  but  it  would  float  into  a  vacuum.  The  few  people 
to  whom  it  could  possibly  mean  anything  would  probably  re¬ 
cognise  it  best  in  Dutch.  There  is  thus  a  need  for  a  vast 
range  of  background  translations  which  will  establish  the 
necessary  terms  of  current  thought. 

The  most  sensible  course  seems  to  be  to  take  over  the 
names  of  Western  inventions  as  they  stand.  Such  picturesque 

improvisations  as  Chinese  "thunder  fish"  for  "torpedo,” 
Malay  *'  kreta  sombong or  "  haughty  carriage  "  for  "  express 
train,”  wear  very  thin  with  a  few  happy  exceptions.  In  fact 
Indonesian  and  now  Chinese  usually  take  over  international 
terms  like  kilowatt  as  they  stand.  On  the  other  hand  there 

is  a  natural  feeling  against  allowing  the  language  to  degenerate 
into  a  squalid  pidgin  with  accidental  accretions  from  all  over 

the  earth.  Already  Indonesian  accommodates  Sanskrit  ex¬ 
pressions  of  state,  Arabic  religious  and  legal  terms;  Dutch, 
English,  Portuguese  technicalities  and  Chinese  slang,  regional 
patois  and  a  basic  Malay  structure.  As  it  stands  it  can  con¬ 
vey  almost  any  kind  of  information  to  those  who  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  language  can  give  the  people 

more  than  most  of  them  can  use. 


In  exposure  to  Western  education  both  China  and  India 

are  far  ahead  of  Indonesia.  Indonesia  must  find  some  means 


of  admitting  knowledge  from  Europe  and  America.  Difficul¬ 
ties  are  easy  to  see.  The  language  as  taken  over  was  not 
naturally  supplied  with  the  terms  of  science.  Western  mathe¬ 
matics,  economics  and  so  on.  One  might  be  able  to  translate 


Establishing  Indonesian  as  a  general  language  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  spreading  information  within  but  it  has  its  limita¬ 
tions  for  bringing  information  from  outside.  The  present  In¬ 
donesian  leaders  are  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  a  window 
to  the  outside  world  and  will  not  neglect  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  one.  There  will  certainly  be  an  increase  in  the 

teaching  of  foreign  languages.  A  hopeful  sign  is  the  dropping 
of  the  Jawi  script  in  favour  of  Roman  letters  in  Indonesian 
type  matter  and  written  correspondence. 

The  most  urgent  literary  need  of  the  new  state  is  not  so 
much  for  poets  and  novelists  but  for  a  conscientious  body  of 

able  translators. 


There  must  be  a  danger  of  limited  outlook  and  a  shortage 

of  up-to-date  information,  until  Occidental  languages  are 
widely  known.  The  most  useful  would  probably  be  English. 


TIBET’S  SECRET  DOCTRINE 


by  Norman  Colgan 


TO  convey  the  essence  of  Tibetan  Buddhism — or  indeed, 
the  heart  of  any  religion — is  not  easy.  Certainly,  one 
can  talk  glibly  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  of  its 
religious  reformers,  and  of  the  “customs"  and  "super¬ 
stitions”  of  the  "natives,”  but  the  result  will  be  an 
academic  compilation  with  as  much  relation  to  the  living 
religion  as  the  dusty  exhibits  in  a  museum  have  to  con¬ 
temporary  life.  This  is  the  method  of  "comparative 
religion”  which  Jung  so  aptly  describes  as  "the  Western 
way  of  hiding  one’s  own  heart  under  the  cloak  of  so-called 
scientific  understanding,  the  miserable  vanitd  des  savants 
which  fears  and  rejects  with  horror  any  sign  of  living 

sympathy.” 


This  somewhat  disgruntled  preamble  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  Tibetan  Buddhism  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than 
other  religions  from  the  slick  superficialties  of  the  closed 
mind.  Tibetan  mysticism  has,  I  believe,  something  of  pro¬ 


found  importance  to  tell  us,  but  its  essence  can  only  be 
distilled  by  "an  understanding  that  reaches  the  feelings,” 
not  by  the  mere  recital  of  surface  facts,  however  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  Tibetan  esoteric  doctrine  is  centred  in  the  contem¬ 
plative  life,  and  it  is  in  Tibet  that  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  development  of  contemplatives  exist  in 
abundance.  In  this  land  of  isolation,  unhindered  by  the 
thousand-and-one  distractions  of  civilisation,  the  disciple 
is  free  to  concentrate  on  the  acquirement  of  that  "stillness 
of  the  spirit  ”  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
essential  to  greater  awareness.  Here,  the  contemplative  is 

not  continually  bombarded  by  influences  hostile  to  the 
way  of  the  spirit,  for  in  Tibet  the  whole  nation  is  geared 

to  the  religious  life. 

The  following  passage  from  a  Tibetan  scripture  is  en¬ 
titled  The  Voice  of  the  Silence  and  explains  succinctly  why 
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the  Tibetans  place  such  great  value  on  meditation  and 

contemplation : 

The  mind  is  the  ureat  slayer  of  the  real. 

Let  the  disciple  slay  the  slayer. 

.  .  .  The  path  is  one  for  all,  the  means  to  reach  the  ^oal 
must  vary  with  the  pilgrims. 

Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  senses  make  a  playground  of  thy 
mind. 

Hast  thou  attuned  thy  being  to  humanity’s  great  pain,  () 
candidate  for  light } 

For  know,  that  the  Kternal  knows  no  i  hange. 

In  Tibet  it  is  the  custom  for  all  earnest  monks,  includ¬ 
ing  even  the  Dalai  Lama,  to  retire  from  active  life  for 
periods  that  vary  from  months  to  years;  in  rare  cases,  for 
life.  Typical  periods  are  three  months  and  three  days,  or 
three  years  and  three  months.  The  Dalai  Lama  retires  to  a 
country  house,  the  lama  to  his  cell,  the  true  ascetic  to  his 
mountain  retreat  far  up  in  the  snows.  A  few  Western 
travellers  and  writers,  wishing  to  “  still  the  spirit  ”  have  also 
done  the  same.  Of  these  Madame  Ale.xandra  David-Neel 
is  the  most  well-known.  She  has  retired  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  to  a  mountain  retreat  ii,ooo  ft.  up  in  the  Himalayas 
and  practised  some  of  the  Tantric  rites  she  describes  in  her 
books.  These  include  tumo,  the  art  of  artificially  raising 
the  heat  of  the  body,  by  which  means  Tibetan  anchorites  are 
enabled  to  meditate  at  altitudes  of  anything  up  to  18,000  ft., 
and  the  creation  of  "thought-forms,”  as  well  as  other  psy¬ 
chological  experiments  which  are  usually  undertaken  only 
under  the  supervision  of  a  guru . 

The  chief  purpose  of  meditation  is  union  with  Reality, 
or  (»od,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  inexpressible. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  still  the  mind,  to  cause  it  to 
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become  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  truth.  There  are  many 
methods  of  achieving  this  and  Tantrism — much  reviled  by 
certain  Western  “scholars” — is  one  system.  Tibetan 
Tantrism,  often  described  as  “necromancy,”  “sorcer)^” 
an  “  obscene  cult”  and  so  forth,  is  not  a  synonym  for  super¬ 
stition.  At  its  highest  level  it  is  a  method  for  assisting  the 
mind  to  liberate  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  phenomena;  a 
special  “short  path"  for  accepted  disciples  of  a  guru,  or 
spiritual  master.  The  Tantras  themselves  are  of  Hindu 
origin,  being  the  latest  set  of  sacred  writings  to  be  codified, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Sutras  or  public  teach¬ 
ings,  Among  these  special  methods  are  numerous  forms  of 
meditation  designed  to  lead  the  aspirant  to  doubt  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  senses  and  to  bring  him  to  a  realisation 
that  all  that  he  perceives  is  a  projection  of  his  own  mind. 
During  these  rites  the  mind  of  the  disciple  “  becomes  a  stage 
on  which  terrifying  psychological  dramas  are  enacted.” 
Celestial  beings,  in  their  terrible  aspects,  are  invoked,  and 
Yidags  (unhappy  spirits)  from  the  underworld.  In  this  way 
lies  madness,  but  for  the  guiding  hand  of  the  guru.  Finally 
the  novice  realises  that  all  this  fearful  company  are  nothing 
but  may  a.  or  illusion.  Thus  we  reach  the  kernel  of  Tibetan 
esotericism,  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
separateness.  To  be  is  to  be  related.  All  is  One!  Thou 
art  That! 

The  aim  of  the  Tantric  methods  is  the  freeing  of  the 
disciple  from  all  forms  of  ignorance,  using  that  word  in  its 
widest  possible  sense.  In  the  course  of  this  intensive  train¬ 
ing  the  chela  may  acquire  psychic  powers,  the  Siddhis,  as 
they  are  called  in  Buddhism.  These  may  range  from  tempt¬ 
ing  visions  to  levitation,  telepathy,  or  the  ability  to  see 
future  events.  It  is  obvious  that  only  the  greatest  of  men, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  have  the  courage  and  persistence  to 
attain  liberation  or  complete  non-attachment.  Those  who 
do,  however,  without  exception  condemn  the  unrestrained 
use  of  psychic  power. 

Most  Tantric  lamas,  of  course,  are  content  with  the 
prestige  that  such  powers,  pretended  or  real,  bring.  Of 
the  more  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Tibetan  metaphysic  they 
are  either  totally  ignorant,  or,  knowing  them,  are  content 
to  realise  that  the  “short  path"  is  not  for  such  as  they. 
Certainly,  among  the  unlettered  and  simple  peasantry  there 
is  ample  scope  for  the  practice  of  magic,  and  occultism  in 
Tibet  ranges  from  forms  that  are  degraded  and  perverse  to 
manifestations  that  give  cause  for  deep  reflection. 

To  the  ignorant  monk  or  peasant  the  Tibetan  pantheon 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  separate  gods  and  devils  and 
many  Western  explorers  have  accepted  this  view  without 
question.  In  reality  each  figure  of  the  Tibetan  celestial 
hierarchy  is  pictured  in  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  in 
its  “peaceful"  aspect  and  sometimes  in  its  ‘‘terrible 
aspect,”  being  so  to  speak,  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  “  According  to  Tibetan  ideas,”  writes  Marco 
Pallis,  “  each  celestial  figure  is  capable  of  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  transformations,  being  himself  or  herself  a  form 
of  a  form,  and  so  on,  indefinitely.  To  regard  the  numerous 
figures  seen  in  the  temples  as  separate  ‘  gods  ’  or  ‘  devils  ’ 
whose  ‘  idols  ’  are  worshipped  is  an  error  that  will  rob  the 
traveller  of  any  chance  of  learning  how  to  read  the  symboli¬ 
cal  language  which  is  unfolded  for  his  edification.” 

No  account  of  Tibetan  esotericism  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  Bar  do  Thod  Dol  or  Tibetan  Book 
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of  the  Dead.  Its?  origin  is  uncertain  but  it  is  traditionally 
attributed  to  Padma  Sambhava,  prince  of  Uddayana,  in 
Northwest  India,  w'ho  in  a.d.  749  gave  Tibetan  Buddhism 
a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  introduction  of  Tantric  ritual  and 
practice.  Padma  Sambhava  is  believed  to  have  composed 
a  considerable  number  of  esoteric  works  which  he  afterwards 
hid,  judging  that  the  Tibetans  of  his  age  were  not  yet  able 
to  imderstand  them.  In  the  course  of  centuries  these  termas 
(from  ter,  written  gter,  and  meaning  treasures)  w-ere  found 
by  seers  and  mystics. 

The  Bardo  is  concerned  with  certain  theories  about 
death  and  the  period  between  death  and  rebirth.  Its  tech¬ 
nique  aims  at  showing  how  the  dying  man  may  overcome 
the  usual  loss  of  consciousness  which  occurs  at  the  moment 
of  death.  Buddhists,  both  Hinayanist  and  Mahayanist, 
attach  great  importance  to  the  last  thought  of  a  dying  man. 
They  believe  that  it  is  this  thought  which  conditions  to  a 
great  extent  the  direction  and  environment  of  the  new  life 
which  the  dead  man  will  begin  with  his  rebirth.  For  this 
reason  the  lamas  pray  to  be  preserved  from  sudden  death, 
either  by  accident,  violence  or  suicide.  The  Bardo  shows 
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how  a  dying  man,  by  remaining  fully  conscious  at  the 
moment  of  death  may  avoid  awakening  in  the  illusory  inter¬ 
mediate  state  {bardo)  which  is  the  result  of  his  past  actions. 
"All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  thought,” 
says  the  Dhammapada  (the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha),  and 
the  Bardo  is  founded  on  this  principle. 

The  Tibetans  believe  that  the  average  newly-dead  per¬ 
son  does  not  know  what  has  happened  and  is  troubled  and 
alarmed  by  his  condition.  Such  a  person  is  doomed  to  create 
the  conditions  he  expects.  Thus  a  fervent  believer  in  hell 
fire  w'ill  imagine  himself  in  hell,  while  another  will  create 

an  illusory  heaven  complete  with  celestial  voices  and  golden 
gates.  By  such  ignorance,  say  the  Tibetans,  the  dead  man 
robs  himself  of  the  chance  of  selecting  the  environment  of 
his  own  rebirth.  Few  people  die  fully  conscious.  But, 
according  to  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  Tibet,  it  is  possible 
for  a  trained  adept  to  observe  and  analyse  the  phenomena 
of  his  own  mind  and  avoid  the  phantasmagoria  which 
usually  intervene  after  death.  Thus  he  is  able  to  project 
his  consciousness  into  whatever  world  he  pleases  and  select 
the  conditions  for  his  rebirth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  findings  of  modem 
psychical  research  partially  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bardo.  The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  survival  after 
death  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  w'e  cay  call  the  “  X  ” 
factor.  This  persisting  personality  exists  in  conditions 
which  resemble  the  Bardo,  i.e.  an  essentially  subjec¬ 
tive  world.  This  may  explain  why  communications  from 
the  dead  concerning  the  afterlife  differ  so  widely. 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  Tibetans  have  a 
genius  for  reconciling  the  incompatible  and  they  instance 
that  many  monks  eat  meat,  though  Buddhism  discourages 
it,  while  robbers  see  no  inconsistency  in  twirling  their 
prayer-wheels  as  they  ride  out  to  rob  and  kill.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  true,  but  inconsistency  is  by  no  means  a 
vice  confined  to  the  Tibetans.  One  of  the  most  astounding 
things  about  the  Tibetans  is  their  extreme  respect  for,  and 
tolerance  towards,  religions  different  from  their  own.  One 
has  only  to  recall  the  welcome  that  the  Jesuit  Desideri  re¬ 
ceived  when  he  visited  Lhasa  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Not  only  did  the  Tibetan  authorities  give  him  full  permission 
to  preach  but  the  lamas,  when  it  was  heard  that  he  had 
just  translated  the  Catholic  scriptures  into  the  Tibetan  lan¬ 
guage,  rushed  in  a  body  to  obtain  copies,  each  anxious  to 
study  the  new'  doctrine  and  discuss  it  with  Desideri.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  example  of  tolerance  in 
the  records  of  European  religious  history! 

Our  knowledge  of  Tibetan  esotericism  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  some  discoveries  by  Prof.  Giuseppe  Tucci,  the 
famous  archaeologist,  w'ho  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Central  Tibet.  Among  his  "finds”  are  two  hitherto  un¬ 
known  Buddhist  mss.,  written  in  the  ist  century  a.d.  The 
first  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  esoteric  Buddhism,  the 
second  a  poem  describing  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha  when 
he  was  Prince  Manicuda,  a  living  example  of  charity  and 
love.  To  conclude  this  article  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  quote  Professor  Tucci’s  comments,  published  in  The 
Times  last  July: 

"  On  leaving  Tibet  to  come  back  to  this  world,  which 
perhaps  by  an  error  w’e  caU  civilised,  I  felt  really  homesick 
for  a  country  which  is  so  beautiful  that  one  feels  nearer 
heaven  there,  and  also  for  a  people  so  congenial  to  me.” 
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Model  Farms  in  Indonesia  « 

Sixteen  model  dty-field  farms  are  to*  be  established 
throughout  Indonesia,  particularly  in  Central  Java.  Each 
farm  will  consist  of  40  hectares  of  land  and  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  cottages,  barns  and  stables.  The  land  will  be 
cultivated  by  the  best  possible  methods,  having  regard  to 
the  materials  and  implements  available  in  the  district,  and 
production  will  be  increased  as  much  as  possible.  Farmers 
from  neighbouring  villages  and  districts  will  be  invited  to 
visit  the  farms,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  dry-field  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  six¬ 
teen  “paddy  seedling  Councils”  are  also  being  established 
and  these  will  be  responsible  for  supplying  farmers  of  w’et- 
fields  with  paddy  seedlings  of  high  quality. 

Health  Programme  in  Indonesia 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  public  health  programmes 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  Indonesia.  In  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  and  the  World  Health  Organisation,  the 
Indonesian  Oovernment  is  aiming  at  the  control  and  even¬ 
tual  elimination  of  vaws,  which  is  very  prevalent  amongst 
children  there.  Millions  of  Indonesians  are  to  receive 
penicillin  injections  as  a  cure  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  constant  check  on  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
The  W.H.O.  has  already  allocated  Si, 221, 000  and  large 
quantities  of  penicillin  to  Indonesia  and  further  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  drugs  are  due  to  arrive  shortly.  In  addition,  the 
W.H.O.  has  undertaken  to  furnish  the  necessary  technical 
experts  for  the  anti-yaws  campaign  while  I.C.E.F.  will 
undertake  a  supplementary  feeding  programme. 

First  Australian  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 

The  first  Australian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  will  be  Mr.  John  Hood  who  is  now  Permanent 
Australian  delegate  to  U.N.  Mr.  Hood  w'as  a  Tasmanian 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  and  joined  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  in  1936. 

Japan’s  Freedom  Endangered  says  MacArthur 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  stated  on  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  that  Japan  is  rapidly 
being  confronted  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  Com¬ 
munist  abuses  of  freedom  w'ithout  impairing  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  civil  liberty.  He  retraced  the  post-war  history 
of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  by  saying  that  it  was 
first  established  as  a  political  party  w'ith  constitutional 
protection  but  became  increasingly  intemperate,  increas¬ 
ingly  unpopular  and  ended  in  virtual  {xditical  eclipse.  “Any 
thought  that  Japanese  Communism  might  preserve  a  more 
moderate  domestic  course  than  characterises  the  movement 
abroad  was  thoroughly  disabused  by  its  open  submission  to 
external  control,’’  he  said,  and  added  that  the  movement 
now  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  fomenting  "  social  un¬ 
rest  and  public  hvsteria.’’  General  MacArthur  expressed 
his  "  utmost  faith  ”  that  the  Japanese  people  will  "  proceed 
with  wisdom,  serenity  and  justice,  if  coming  events  presage 
the  need  for  definite  action  here  to  preserve  the  public 
welfare  against  the  destructive  potential  of  this  form  of 
insidious  attack.’’ 


QUARTERS 


Japanese  Residents  in  South  America 

In  view  of  reports  that  some  diehard  Japanese  residents 
in  Brazil  still  refused  to  believe  in  Japan’s  surrender, 
Ageiji  Wajima,  Director  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  recently  announced  that  Japanese  in 
Brazil  were  aware  of  the  present  situation  in  Japan.  He 
suggested  that  the  Shinto  Federation,  organised  in  Brazil 
during  the  war,  was  probably  responsible  for  these  reports. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  sending  newspapers  to  South 
American  countries  to  further  enlighten  Japanese  residents 
there. 


U.N.  Appointment  for  Indian 

The  newest  member  of  the  Secretary-General’s  eight- 
man  "  cabinet  ”  which  directs  the  work  of  the  Secretariat— 
U.N.’s  permanent  staff — is  Mr.  Shamaldharee  Lall  of  India, 

who  heads  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Secretariat. 
Mr.  Lall  recently  succeeded 
the  present  U.N.  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Libya,  Adrian 
Pelt,  of  The  Netherlands, 
as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Conference  and  General 
Services.  His  appointment 
marks  the  first  time  India 
has  been  represented  in 
the  “  top  command  ”  of 
the  Secretariat. 

Mr.  Lall  was  born  in 
1894  Bhagalpur,  Bihar. 
He  was  educated  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Oxford  Universities  and  joined  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1919.  After  serving  as  Under-Secretary  of 
Bihar’s  Finance  Department  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Indian  Government’s  Department  of  Industries  and 
Labour  in  1925,  and  Deputy  Secretary  in  1928,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  He 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and 
Labour  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  as  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislative  Assembly  from  1935  to  1939,  when  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  India.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  first  attended  a  session  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  as  his  Government’s  representative, 
and  has  been  active  in  I.L.O.  affairs  since  then.  From 
1947,  until  he  joined  the  U.N.  headquarters  staff,  he  was 
India’s  representative  to  the  I.L.O.  governing  body  which 
elected  him  Chairman  in  1949. 


Pakistan  Premier  Visits  U.S.A. 

During  his  three-week  vi^it  to  the  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan  said  that  he  broUp'st  friendly  greetings  from  the 
80,000,000  men  and  women  of  Pakistan,  who  have  known 
the  Americans  as  educators,  as  men  and  women  engaged 
on  missions  of  peace  and  mercy  and  as  soldiers  who  fought 
for  freedom  in  Pakistan’s  plains,  hills  and  jungles.  During 
his  tour,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  visited  many  of  the  major  cities 
in  the  U.S.A. 
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South  Pacific  Commission  Declares  War  on  Mosquitoes 

Action  against  the  mosquito  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  South  Pacific  Conference  in  Fiji.  The  Conference, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  2,500,000  South 
Sea  peoples,  formed  a  committee  to  direct  the  campaign 
against  the  mosquito,  which  carries  the  germs  of  malaria 
and  filariasis.  A  delegate  from  Papua  pointed  out  that  the 
two  diseases  sometimes  cause  an  infantile  mortality  rate 
as  high  as  500  in  every  1,000  births.  A  Samoan  chief, 
Tamasese,  reported  that  Samoa  was  free  from  malaria  but 
the  people  still  feared  the  mosquito  for  filariasis.  Research 
staffs  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  told  the  Conference 
that  vigorous  breeding  habits  made  additional  control  of 
the  various  types  of  mosquito  somewhat  difficult. 

Indian  National  Theatre  Centre 

The  inauguration  took  place  recently  in  Bombay  of  the 
National  Theatre  Centre,  which  will  co-ordinate  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  various  theatre  organisations  in  India  and  also 
represent  the  country  at  the  International  Theatre  Institute 
of  U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Drop  in  Yoshida’s  Supporters 

A  public  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  “Mainichi 
Shimbun”  recently,  showed  that  the  third  Yoshida  Cabinet 
had  lost  20.1  per  cent  of  its  support  since  it  came  into 
existence  14  months  ago.  Only  34.4  per  cent  of  Japanese 
voters,  according  to  the  poll,  now  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  against  54.4  per  cent  when  it  was  formed.  The 
poll  revealed  that  the  main  support  of  the  Cabinet  came 
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from  businessmen  and  white  collar  workers:  manual 
workers  made  up  a  formidable  anti- Yoshida  force.  The 
most  common  reasons  given  for  supporting  the  present 
Government  were  its  "dependability,”  "advocacy  of  free 
economy,”  " anti-Communist  attitude,”  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  "most  suitable  Government  for  occupied  Japan.” 
Opponents  of  the  Government  argued  that  it  had  not  ful¬ 
filled  its  public  pledges,  imposed  high  taxes  and  adopted 
an  anti-labour  attitude. 

Progress  of  Planting  in  China 

Reports  on  the  progress  of  spring  planting  in  China 
state  that  more  than  16,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
12  State  and  provincially  operated  farms  in  Manchuria  had 
been  sown  with  wheat.  A  common  feature  of  the  spring 
sowing  had  been  co-operation  between  agricultural  experts 
and  tractor  teams  and  "emulation  campaigns”  between 
teams.  The  area  sown  had  been  doubled  this  year  and  the 
output  of  each  acre  was  expected  to  increase  by  20  per  cent 
or  more.  The  report  also  pointed  out  that  rice  planting 
was  nearly  finished  in  Szechuan,  and  that  peasants  there 
were  speeding  up  the  planting  of  cotton,  com  and  sweet 
potatoes.  In  South  Szechuan  rice  planting  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  April,  200,000  hectares  having  been  planted 
in  the  Chengtu  plain.  To  help  the  people  in  their  first 
spring  sowing  campaign  after  liberation,  local  Government 
organisations  have  made  loans,  introduced  improved  seed 
and  taken  steps  to  control  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 
Szechuan  is  now  a  grain  surplus  area  and  is  sending  supplies 
to  those  areas  where  there  is  a  food  deficiency. 
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BOOKS  on  the 


Abbe  David’s  Diary  Translated  and  edited  by  Helen  M. 

Fox  {Harvard  University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey 

Cumberlege,  36s.). 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of 
the  contributions  made  to  Western  knowledge  of  the  E'ar 
East  by  the  devoted  band  of  Catholic  Fathers  who  have 
laboured  there  during  the  past  three  centuries.  No  doubt 
their  arduous  early  training  has  much  to  do  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  spirit  of  inejuiry  which  they  bring  to  bear 
on  all  that  interests  them  in  the  sphere  of  their  duty.  Many 
of  course  tread  the  same  ground  as  their  forerunners: 
others  start  out  to  break  new  territory  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

Abb4  David  (Jean  Pierre  Armand  David)  lived  from 
1826  to  1900.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  often  walked  and  climbed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
a  day.  This,  together  with  his  father's  instruction  in 
natural  history  and  allied  .sciences,  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  his  later  life  in  many  countries  of  the  globe.  He  had 
a  natural  love  for  birds,  beasts  and  living  and  growing 
things:  his  training  and  observation  roimded  off  this  instinc¬ 
tive  attraction  and  made  it  jx)ssible  for  him  to  become  a 
human  scientist. 

Mrs.  Fox  has  that  gift  of  the  perfect  translator — the 
ability  to  delude  the  reader  into  feeling  that  he  is  reading 
an  original  work  as  written.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  able  to  communicate  the  high  en¬ 
thusiasm  she  had  when  first  reading  the  diaries  to  the 
reader  of  her  version.  Certainly  there  is  here  no  hint  of 
the  transplanted  herb;  the  absorbing  narrative  carries  the 
reader  along  until,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  he  realises  there 
is  no  more. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  One  deals 
with  Abb4  David’s  travels  in  Mongolia  in  i866;  Part  Two 
with  travels  in  Central  and  Western  China  in  1868  and 
1869.  In  the  first  we  travel  with  the  author  from  Peking 
to  Hsiianhwa  and  on  to  Saratsi.  We  make  a  detailed  trip 
in  Wu-la-shan  and  western  Wu-la-t’o,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  learn  more  of  the  territory  and  what  it  contains 
than  any  specialised  manual  has  hitherto  taught  us.  This 
section  ends  with  a  prolonged  excursion  around 
Wu-t’ang-chiao,  a  little-known  district  even  to  mission¬ 
aries.  Everywhere  an  eye  for  detail  seeks  out  the 
important  and  the  trivial  alike:  — 

”  In  damp  fissures  of  the  stones  are  some  yellow  and 
bruised  fronds  of  rare  native  ferns  (Asplenium  pehinense 
and  Adiantum  capillus  juonis,  the  latter  differing  from  its 
congener  in  Europe  by  having  rounded  leaflets).  A  daphne 
with  yellow  flowers,  the  Wikstroemia  chamaedaphne,  grows 
amid  the  stones  of  the  gully.  On  the  arid  sides  of  the 
mountains  dried  grcisses  stand  out.’’ 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals,  for  the  most  part, 
with  areas  more  widely  known.  Again  Peking  is  the 
starting  point  and  we  make  our  leisurely  but  interesting 
way  to  Kiukiang.  We  then  keep  the  Yangtse  company 
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the  whole  way  to  Chungking  thereafter  going  overland  to 
Chengtu.  There  is  an  excursion  to  Ho-chia-ch’ang; 
returning  to  Chengtu  we  make  our  way  onward  to  Muping. 
And  it  is  in  the  naturally  rich  neighbourhood  of  Muping 
that  we  take  leave  of  the  amiable,  easy,  and  yet  so 
informative  diary  jottings  of  our  delightful  Abb^. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  tradition  of  the  Harvard 
University  Press  is  well  sustained  in  this  attractive  book. 
There  are  sixteen  striking  illustrations  in  addition  to  a 
portrait  of  Abb6  David. 

N.W. 


Giina's  Discovery  of  Africa  by  J.  J.  L.  Duyvrndak 
{Arthur  Probsthain.  6s.). 

From  Professor  Duyvendak  we  have  come  to  expect 
not  only  soimd  scholarship  and  untiring  vigilance  in  tracing 
references  to  their  source,  but  also  highly  readable 
researches  into  sinological  byways.  In  this  little  book  are 
found  the  texts  of  lectures  given  by  the  learned  sinologue 
at  the  University  of  London  in  January,  1947.  It  is  odd 
that  it  should  have  been  left  to  this  author  in  this  late  day 
to  discover  what  the  Chinese  knew  of  Africa  and  when  they 
first  became  aware  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Perhaps  British, 

American  and  French 
scholarship  has  been  too 
engrossed  with  the 
Roman  Orient  and 
China’s  view  of  it  for 
too  long.  Indeed,  de 
Guignes  published  his 
discovery  (in  1759)  that 
the  Chinese  were  but  an 
Egyptian  colony;  but 
that  was  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  and  her  immea¬ 
surable  past  formed  a 
fascinating  subject  for 
the  schools  of  Eastern 
study.  In  these  lectures 
we  meet  again  and 
again  the  old  identifications  of  Parthia  and  other 

names;  we  go  again  over  the  Ta-ch’in  arguments. 

The  abundant  footnotes  will  give  the  reader  of 

Chinese  a  field  day  among  his  Chinese  texts,  verify¬ 
ing  the  author’s  references.  The  accident  that  the 
giraffe  is  called  girin  in  Somali  and  that  this  is  near  enough 
in  sound  to  the  Chinese  K’i-lin  {Ch’i-Un)  to  bring  to  mind 
at  once  the  fabulous  “imicom”  of  Chinese  mythology, 
fable  and  art  decoration,  not  only  ensured  for  the  animal 
a  celestial  reception  in  China;  it  also  had  deep  repercussions 
on  the  ideology  of  Confucian  theory ! 
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Friendly  China  by  Bailey  Willis  {Stanford  University 

Press.  Calif.,  $5.00). 

Notes  on  LalKM*  Problems  in  Nationalist  China  by  Israel 

Epstein,  with  a  Supplement  by  Julian  R.  Friedman 

{Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  New  York.  $2.25). 

The  author  of  Friendly  China  was  a  professor  of  geo¬ 
logy  who,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  China  on  a  period  of  prospecting  in  his  chosen  field. 
He  also  had  a  delightfully  restful  and  friendly  pencil,  to 
which  fact  the  many  illustrations  in  this  fascinating  book 
bear  witness. 

Professor  Willis  found  that  although  his  visit  came 
close  on  the  troubles  of  the  Boxer  Rising  period,  in  the 
interior  there  was  no  suggestion  of  hostility  or  even  un¬ 
friendliness.  His  presence  was  known  for  what  it  was  and 
the  man  was  respected  for  his  knowledge  and  his  per¬ 
sonality.  So  it  silways  has  been  with  those  who  know 
how  to  comport  themselves  toward  the  people  of  the 
interior  districts;  if  they  speak  Chinese  so  much  the  better. 
If  by  any  chance  the  newcomer  should  also  be  able  to  read 
and  write  the  script  of  the  sons  of  Han,  then  nothing  can 
be  too  good  for  him. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  in  which  the 
writer  seeks  to  tell  members  of  his  family  at  home  so  much 
of  what  he  is  seeing  and  doing  that  they  may  almost  have 
the  illusion  of  being  present  in  the  far-off  country  with 
him.  Admirably  and  simply  the  story  is  told. 

Four  maps  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  vast 
distances  traversed  in  this  “  long  walk  ”  as  the  author  calls 
it.  He  certainly  saw  more  of  the  real  China  in  his  nine 
months’  trek  than  many  residents  of  long  standing  in  the 
coastal  cities.  He  discovered  that  the  real  people  of  China 
have  always  been  distinct  from  those  who  had  charge  of 
their  national  destinies;  so  long  as  they  could  live  their 
own  lives  and  rear  their  families  they  worried  not  at  all 
about  affairs  of  State. 

However  many  books  are  written,  however  many 
journeys  are  made,  China  and  her  people  still  present  to 
the  world  an  inscrutable  problem.  The  conception  of 
“One  World”,  for  example,  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Wendell  Willkie  on  the  political  scene; 
the  groundwork  for  it  was  laid  down  in  the  Ta  Tung 
conception  of  Li  Chi  (one  of  the  Five  Classics  of  Con¬ 
fucianism).  This  simple  fact  not  only  explains  China's 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  old  League  of  Nations 
and  its  more  modem  successor;  it  also  explains  Friendly 
China  and  many  another  work  of  the  same  order. 

Mr.  Epstein  has  well  used  his  journalistic  experience 
in  China  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  documents  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  labour  movement  and  the 
problems  attending  its  development.  The  Secretary- 
General  of  IPR  explains  in  an  introductory  note  that  this 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  interim  report  than  a  full 
statement.  Although  Nationalist  China  is  now  a  part  of 
history  (at  any  rate  so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  publication  will  remain  for  some 
time  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  study  of  labour 
problems  under  the  Nationalist  regime.  There  is  much 
of  war-time  China  and  her  problems  in  the  book  and  it  is 
clear  that,  whatever  accusations  may  be  made  against  the 
Nationalists  on  the  score  of  mismanagement  and  general 
laissez-faire,  they  had  no  easy  task  at  any  time  during  the 
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past  twelve  years.  Whether  a  wider  vision  and  a  more 
zealous  pursuit  of  obvious  aims  would  have  brought  about 
a  settlement  which  would  have  given  no  scope  to  the 
Communist  reformers  is  an  interesting  speculation  best 
left  to  each  individual  reader  of  the  various  essays  in  this 
valuable  compilation.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
work  is  the  comprehensive  supplement  by  Mr.  Friedman, 
who  was,  four  years  ago.  Labour  Attach^  at  the  United 
States  Consulate-General  in  Shanghai.  For  every  present 
owes  its  due  to  the  past  upon  which,  in  greater  or  less 
measure  it  has  built  and  this  more  true  of  China  than 
of  most  other  countries.  There  is,  in  the  Chinese  people, 
a  quality  which  is  well  nigh  untouchable  by  any  of  the 
solvents  which  the  Western  world  has  so  far  brought  into 
use.  WTiether  this  will  always  be  so  none  can  say.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  many  of  the  problems  which,  as  the  writers 
under  review  have  shown,  confronted  the  Nationalists, 
still  await  full  and  satisfactory  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  successors. 

Neville  Whymant 


The  Road  to  Nirvana  by  E.  J.  Thomas  {John  Murray.  4s.) 

Dr.  Thomas  informs  us  in  an  introduction  that: 

"  For  centuries  the  chief  growth  of  Buddhism  was  in  India, 
and  we  find  that  all  known  schools  of  Buddhism  had  essentially  the 
Kune  Canon.  It  was  preserved  by  memory,  so  that  differences  of 
arrangement  appear,  but  it  contains  no  trace  of  the  dogmatic 
differences  of  the  schools.  By  one  school  it  was  translated  into 
Sanskrit,  and  this  now  exists  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions.  But 
more  and  more  of  the  orieinal  Sanskrit  is  being  discovered.  The 
result  is  to  show  a  common  body  of  doctrinal  teaching  with  a 
legendary  setting,  which  developed  in  varying  ways  in  the  com¬ 
mentaries.” 

The  road  to  Nirvana,  which  is  a  selection  of  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  translated  from  Pali  and  The  Quest  of 
Enlightenment  which  is  a  selection  of  the  Buddhist  Scrip¬ 
tures  translated  from  Sanskrit  are  intended  to  contribute  to 
a  comparative  study  of  the  Sanskrit  tradition  and  the  Pali 
tradition  of  Buddhism  in  the  light  of  which  the  author’s 
main  thesis  stated  above  may  be  corroborated. 

Each  book  contains  an  introduction,  the  translated  text 
and  an  index.  The  translation  is  remarkably  lucid  and 
simple,  readable  and  entertaining.  Though  the  writer  is 
primarily  concerned  with  a  biography  of  Buddha  culled 
from  legends  and  myths,  in  order  to  expound  what  he 
calls  "popular  Buddhism”  which  he  takes  to  have  been 
clothed  in  a  legendary  and  so  attractive  setting,  the  treat¬ 
ment  reflects  a  scholarly  mind  as  it  throws  the  biogranhv 
into  a  clearer  perspective.  The  statement  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  the  sources  of  its  inspiration, 
the  incisiveness  of  the  introductory  remarks  heading  every 
episode  and  the  accuracy  of  the  references  to  the  originals 
all  tend  to  those  ends.  Ultimately  the  biography  is  elevated 
from  myths  to  metaphysics  wherein  Buddhahood  is  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  the  summum  bonum  of  humanity. 

Kept  within  bounds  simplicity  is  a  boon : 

"  The  language  of  the  Ceylon  Scriptures  is  known  as  Pali. 
It  is  a  middle  Indian  dialect  and  probably  close  to  Magodhi.  the 
language  of  Buddha  himself.  It  stands  in  relation  to  the  Vedic 
language  much  as  Italian  stands  to  Latin.  When  the  Indian 
schools  consigned  their  Scriptures  to  writing  they  used  Sanskrit, 
a  dialect  much  closer  to  Vedic,  but  this  Sanskrit  shows  many  traces 
of  having  been  translated  from  a  popular  dialect  resembling  Pali.” 

S.  Bhattacharya 
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Southeast  Asia.  Crossroad  of  Religions  by  Kenneth  P. 

Landon  {University  of  Chicago  Press,  $4.00). 

The  author  of  this  first-hand  account  of  the  meeting 
place  of  the  great  religions,  with  all  the  changes  and  adap¬ 
tations  it  has  experienced  throughout  history,  spent  eleven 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Siam,  and  during  the  war  worked 
on  Southeast  Asian  problems  in  war  agencies  and  as 
Assistant  Chief.  These  facts  do  not  in  themselves  consti¬ 
tute  authority,  yet  his  book  bears  the  stamp  of  it.  He  has 
assembled  a  wealth  of  facts,  anecdotes,  mythological 
material  and  religious  doctrine  which  provides  an  education 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  changing  customs  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  today. 

One  fact  perhaps  is  outstanding — that  the  East  does 
not  change  fundamentally.  It  absorbs  the  new  for  the 
sake  of  utility,  diplomacy  or  profit;  it  adopts  the  religions 
brought  to  it  by  missionaries,  merchants  and  artists  by 
necessity;  it  bows  to  inevitable  authority  or  destiny;  but 
in  crises,  in  the  privacy  of  the  household  and  especially 
among  the  uneducated,  the  spirits  are  propitiated  with  the 
old  rituals,  with  the  ancient  faith.  Tradition  is  far  more 
tenacious  in  their  blood  than  in  the  West.  (Incidentally 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  superstitions 
throughout  the  world.  Many  given  here  are  familiar  to 
us  in  Europe,  suggesting  a  common  origin.) 

Another  fact  is  the  importance  of  ritual  in  the  lives 
of  these  peoples,  even  in  modern  terms,  as  when  lighted 
incense  sticks  are  offered  to  engines  on  the  railroads,  and 
steel  bridges  placed  in  the  care  of  the  spirits.  There  is 
scarcely  any  event  in  life  that  is  not  in  some  way  or 
another  dedicated,  safeguarded,  and  made  the  excuse  for 
a  rite.  Despite  the  propitiation  implied,  it  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  West  regards  such  customs  as  mere  subjects 
for  study,  having  used  its  intellectual  processes  to  "out¬ 
grow”  such  "childishness.”  Thus  have  we  slipped  out 
of  the  universal  rhythm,  out  of  awareness  and  reverence 
for  a  divine  order  underlying  and  interpenetrating  the 
material  order  of  things.  For  there  is  apparent  a  genuine 

religious  impulse,  as  well  as  dignity  and  beauty,  in  the 

old  methods  of  worship  in  Southeast  Asia. 

By  what  means  did  Hinduism  penetrate  Cambodia. 
Siam  and  Java,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  upon  the  religious  and  cultural  life  of  the  people? 

How  did  Hinayana  Buddhism  come  to  supersede 

Mahayana  in  Burma,  and  why  were  the  Siamese  so 

attracted  to  it?  There  is  a  wealth  of  historic  complex 
detail  in  the  answers,  from  which  emerge  the  generalisa¬ 
tions  of  the  patronage  of  kings  towards  the  monks,  and 
conquest  by  power,  scholarship  or  persuasion,  with  con¬ 
sequent  results  in  new  edicts,  effects  upon  legislation, 

architecture  and  social  customs. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  seems  to  run  through  these 
countries  like  a  golden  thread,  stimulating  both  culture 
and  oppression,  fostering  slavery  and  perpetuating  many 
an  illusion.  Some  of  the  taboos  were  fantastic.  Yet.  while 
the  spread  of  Western  ideas  and  education  and  an 
encroaching  democracy  have  pushed  all  this  back  into  the 

romantic  past,  our  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  liquidation 

of  cultures  into  what  almost  might  be  called  a  common 

pool  is  tinged  wa’th  regret.  Read,  for  example,  the 
Appendix  on  “  Observ'ations  on  the  Customs  of  Cambodia  ” 
by  Tcheou  Ta-kouan,  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  which  is  given 


in  full,  and  more  rich  and  lovely  in  its  descriptions  than 
many  a  novel  based  on  its  data.  The  picture  of  that 
remote  past  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  yet  such  was  Angkor 
in  1296. 

To  this  day  ancestor  worship  prevails  in  a  modernised  | 
form,  though  its  continuation  is  excused  as  a  mere  gesture 
of  affection,  an  expedient  apology  for  the  masses  who 
still  adhere  faithfully  to  it.  But  its  death-knell  may  be 
said  to  have  sounded  among  the  Annamese  on  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  in  1945,  following  the  rise  of 
nationalism,  thus  draining  all  vitality  from  the  clan 
system. 

In  his  closing  pages  the  author  suggests  that  the  East 
can  incorporate  Western  ideas  only  within  the  framework 
of  its  own  experience  (is  this  not  true  of  any  country  any¬ 
where?),  and  that  they  are  caught  between  two  stepping- 
stones.  Yet,  if  they  should  slip  “there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  they  will  arise  in  midstream  and  ascend, 
however  painfully,  on  to  the  foundations  of  the  future.” 

Clare  Cameron 

Myths  of  Middle  India  by  Verrier  Elwi.n  (Oxford 

University  Press,  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  25s.) 

This  book  of  532  neatly  printed  pages  should  be  a  de¬ 
light  to  every  student  of  folklore,  anthropology,  psycho¬ 
analysis,  ethnology,  and — any  poet  who  cares  for  ne)» 
values  in  imagery.  Though  Dr.  Elwin  does  restrict  himself 
practically  to  the  writing  down  of  the  hitherto  only  orally 
transmitted  myths  and  legends  of  the  pre-literate  tribesmen 
of  the  vast  area  of  Middle  India,  his  otherwise  re^ettabh 
short  introduction  and  the  invaluable  annotations  make  the 
work  accessible  to  the  uninitiated  reader  too.  The  myths 
Dr.  Elwin  collected  are  grouped  in  four  parts :  Man  and  the 
Universe;  The  Natural  World;  Human  Life;  and  Human  In 
stitutions.  Among  the  myths  of  origin  in  the  second  part 
there  are  some  of  the  highest  poetical  value  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  chapters  on  Witchcraft  and  Magic  and 
Custom  and  Taboo.  Readers  who  are  easily  shocked  1 
should  advise  to  skip  over  chapters  XII  and  XVIIl  from 
which  they  might  not  derive  the  pleasure  psycho-analysb 

and  scx-pathologists  would.  The  inclusion  of  a  general 
index,  a  glossary  of  Tribes  and  Castes  and  a  book-list  will 
help  interested  readers  to  go  into  details  of  comparative 
ethnology  omitted  by  the  author  for  reasons  of  space. 

Joseph  Kalmek 


Polynesian  Trade  Wind  by  Sverre  Holmsen  {Janui\ 
Barrie,  15s.). 

The  islands  of  Polynesia  have  exercised  a  deep  fas¬ 
cination  over  the  minds  of  men  ever  since  the  first  mariners 

braved  a  trip  that  might  take  them  over  the  edge  of  the 
world.  The  armchair  traveller  will  be  particularly  grateful 
to  Joan  Bulman  for  her  effort  to  bring  to  his  fireside  this 
cheerful,  enthusiastic  narrative  of  a  Sw’ede  who  entered 
so  fully  into  the  life  of  the  islanders  that  he  was  accounted 
one  of  them.  It  will  be  interesting,  too,  for  the  reader  of 
Pierre  Loti  to  compare  the  technique  of  the  two  writers. 

This  is  no  book  to  long  for  rank  as  high  literature:  it  is 
too  light-hearted  and  carefree  to  aspire  to  more  than  thf 

momentary  delight  of  the  reader  and  the  unburdening  of, 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  But  it  is  first-rate  entertainmenl 
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journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Parts  l  and  2,  lc)5o). 

“Sir,”  said  Dr.  Jolinsou  on  one  occasion,  “it  would 
raise  \'our  childrt  n  to  eminence  for  you  to  have  visited  the 
Wall  of  t'hina,”  certainly  it  raises  the  budding  Orientalist 
to  eminence  to  get  an  article  accepted  for  the  journal  of 
this  century-old  learned  Society.  As  usual,  the  field  covered 
ill  its  latest  Part  runs  from  Cairo  to  Nagasaki.  For  those 
interested  in  Islam  and  the  Near  Flast,  Professor  Arberry 
draws  attention  to  the  correct  assignation  of  a  Sufi  tract  to 
the  famous  I  bn  ‘Arabi  and  to  its  publication  in  Hyderabad, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  continue  under  changed  con¬ 
ditions  to  print  its  editions  of  Islamic  works.  The  need  for 
such  activities  is  emphasised  by  Mr.  A.  F.  L.  Beeston  in  an 
article  on  Darwish  Ashraf,  where  he  refers  to  the  loss  of 
two  MSS.  of  that  15th  century  Persian  poet,  one  at  Luck¬ 
now  in  1857,  one  more  recently.  Mr.  S.  M.  Stern  throws 
light  on  an  interesting  episode  in  the  12th  century  history 
of  the  Assassins  and  the  Fatimid  ('aliphs  of  Egypt.  Dr. 
Hans  Hickmann  discusses  the  relatively  recent  importation 
into  Egypt  of  a  type  of  rattle-drum  that  occurs  in  India, 
Mongolia,  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Tibet.  He  also  describes 
a  handle-cymbal  and  a  sistrum  used  by  “  Syrian  Christians, 
Lebanese  Maronites  and  Oriental  Churches,  including  the 
Greek  Orthodox  in  Egypt.  “  During  the  rites  the  sistrum  is 
moved  slowly  over  the  Host  by  the  servant  just  before  and 
after  consecration.”  Dr.  Hickmann  thinks  that  sistra  with 
exterior  percussion  were  derived  from  a  branch  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  rattle  in  days  before  recorded  history. 
Prof.  Driver  decides  that  the  plague  affecting  the  Philistines 
according  to  the  ist  Book  of  Samuel  was  not  bubonic. 
Father  P.  J.  de  Menasce  contributes  a  Handlist  of  the  late 
E.  W.  West’s  papers  preserved  in  the  Society’s  library,  a 
list  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  students  of  Pahlavi 
and  Zoroastrianism.  Professor  Boxer’s  illustrated  article 
on  a  late  i6th  century  Manila  MS.  draws  attention  to  a  new 
source  for  students  of  the  history  and  social  anthropology  of 
the  Philippines,  Borneo  and  Fukien;  the  book  was  evidently 
compiled  for  some  “cultured  and  inquisitive  conquistador.” 
Where  did  Chaucer  read  of  "the  great  Emetrius,  the  King 
oi  Ynde,”  who  comes  into  his  Knight's  Tale  "ridynge  like 
the  god  of  armes,  Mars  ”?  Mr.  A.  D.  H.  Bivar  sets  forth 
fascinating  conjectures  in  a  paper  on  “  The  death  of  Eucra- 
tides  in  mediaeval  tradition.” 

The  Journal  contains  its  customary  informed  reviews 

on  many  recent  books  on  Oriental  subjects  and  concludes 
with  obituaries  of  a  valued  member,  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  W. 

Oldham  and  of  two  distinguished  Orientalists,  Sten  Konow 
and  J.  Przyluski. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

GERMANY’S  growing  interest  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  publication  of  news  items  and 
comprehensive  articles  dealing  with  the  politics  and 
economics  of  Asian  countries  in  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
but  also  by  the  appearance  of  an  Asien-Bibliographie  which, 

though  not  complete,  gives  a  useful  list  of  the  more  import¬ 

ant  publications. 

The  story  of  the  fabulous  Koh-i-nur  diamond,  which 
is  so  old  that  its  earlier  history  is  a  matter  of  pure  specula- 
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tion,  is  traced  in  a  detailed  article  by  Major  F.  D.  Steuart 
Fripp  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Asiatic  Review.  He  wondtTs 
whether  it  will  once  again  become  a  pawn  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations. 

.Some  recent  contributions  to  the  American  fort¬ 
nightly  The  Reporter  should  not  be  overkxiked.  One, 
by  Samuel  G.  Welles,  deals  with  “Japan’s  Red  Bosses”; 
another,  by  Robert  P.  Martin,  with  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
military  preparations  and  civil  problems  in  Formosa.  Tlie 
most  controversial  matter  is  analysed  in  Harold  K.  Isaacs’ 
picture  of  the  State  Department’s  policy  in  Indo-China. 
South  East  Asian  problems  are  dealt  with  also  in  Prof. 
Werner  Levi’s  Far  Eastern  Surx>ey  article  on  “  Australia  and 
the  New  Asia.”  The  same  issue  carries  a  short  hut 
thoroughly  written  rejx)rt  on  “  Price  Fluctuations  in 
Tientsin,  August.  IQ4& — August,  1949.”  by  Prof.  Derk 
Bodde.  It  is  based  on  statistics  that  go  back  to  193!)  and 
shows  how  differently  the  Kuomintang  and  the  ('ommunists 
attacked  the  problem  of  inflation  and  rising  prices. 

In  Le  Bulletin  des  Missions,  published  in  Bruges, 
Father  Joseph  Roggendorf,  S.J.,  contributes  an  article  on 
“  La  Crisc  dc  la  Civilisation  Japonaise,”  in  which  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Japan  seems  to  have  no  alternative  but  of  being  ghetto-ised 
or  going  underground  unless  it  uses  the  present  “  age  of 
freedom  ”  for  the  penetration  “  of  all  spheres  of  intellectual 
and  social  life.”  In  the  same  issue  Father  van  (lenechten 
deals  with  the  principles  of  Chinese  aesthetics  taking  this 
opportunity  to  show'  some  examples  of  Chinese  Christian 
art. 

The  Geographical  Review  (New  York)  published  in  its 
April  issue  a  remarkable  study  of  the  north  western  border 
region  of  Manchuria’s  Great  Khingan  mountain  and  its 
Orochon  inhabitants.  It  is  by  a  lecturer  in  animal  ecology’ 

at  Kyoto  LTniversity  who  has  led  several  expeditions  to 
Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia.  The  same  issue  contains 
also  some  other  good  articles,  among  them  one  about  “  Five 
Cities  of  the  Gangetic  Plain :  A  Cross  Section  of  Indian 
Cultural  History.”  and  a  review  of  India’s  .and  Pakistan’s 
more  important  geographical  publications. 

Current  information  on  Malayan  topics  is  provided  by 
the  old-established  monthly  British  Malaya  in  the  April 
issue  of  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Grier  reports  on  “Two  Years  of 
Progress  in  North  Borneo.”  Such  information  cannot  be 
gleaned  from  the  North  Borneo  News,  a  periodical 
apparently  serving  only  the  white  merchants  and  officials 

of  the  colony.  A  rather  unintentionally  humorous  note  is 

struck  by  an  article  in  this  paper  on  "'Touring  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  in  which  the  sentence  occurs:  "At  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian-French  border  the  examination  of  our  British 
money.  .  .  .”  The  author  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  his  readers  w’hether  France  or  Czechoslovakia  took 

the  initiative  to  extend  her  area  to  the  other’s  frontiers.  In 
Corona  I  The  Journal  of  His  Majesty’s  Colonial  Service  Mr. 
N.  L.  Williams  explains  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
“School  Broadcasting  in  Malaya.” 

In  the  literary  field  I  should  like  to  mention  New-  Delhi’s 
excellent  monthly  Caravan;  a  study  in  comparative  linguis¬ 
tics  by  Dr.  Olsvanger  in  India  and  Israel,  and  a  very  read¬ 
able  short  story  by  the  Bengali  writer  Bhabani  Bhat- 
tacharya,  “The  Faltering  Pendulum,”  in  London’s  Life 

and  Letters. 

John  Kennedy 
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HOPES  OF  SPRING 

by  Neville  Whyniant 


IN  older  days  when  my  Chinese  teacher  was  deep  in 
gloom  or  otherwise  worried  about  one  or  other  of  the 
myriad  vexations  of  life,  he  had  two  remedies  on  which 
he  relied  to  relieve  his  condition.  One  was  a  prolonged  read¬ 
ing,  alone,  of  the  Taoist  Canon  (he  was,  incidentally,  a 

profound  Confucian  scholar);  the  other  was  an  almost  casual 

turning  of  the  pages  of  the  T’ang  Anthology,  that  stupen¬ 
dous  work  which  contains  about  thirty  thousand  poems 
from  the  brushes  of  some  three  thousand  poets. 

It  may  be  that  I  caught  the  habit  from  him,  for  I  had  a 
deep  regard  for  him  personally  as  well  as  for  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  although  I  left  a  large  number  of 
books  in  China,  those  I  brought  home  included  the  Taoist 
Canon  and  several  editions  of  the  T’ang  Anthology.  They 
have  been  well  used;  though  whether  the  inference  can 
safely  be  drawn  that  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of 
gloom  and  worry  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  anxious 
days  for  all  who  have  the  interests  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
people  at  heart.  One  does  not  need  to  take  side  in  any  dis¬ 
pute  to  know  that  any  such  upheaval  as  that  which  has 
afflicted  China  in  recent  years  is  bound  to  bear  heavily 
upon  the  people.  A  revolution,  rebellion,  rising,  call  it  what 
you  will,  does  not  need  to  fail  to  produce  the  suffering; 
a  successful  revolution  can  bring  as  much  grief  in  its  train 
as  a  supprassed  rebellion. 

So,  many  months  ago,  I  was  already  in  a  position  to 
seek  the  remedies  my  old  teacher  found  so  effective.  Then, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  I  fell  ill.  I  spent  a  fairly  long 
period,  inactive  like  a  log  by  the  stream,  in  which  I  could 
do  little  but  let  my  thoughts  roam  over  past  days,  past  de¬ 


lights  and  overcome  difflculties  and  sorrows.  I  was  not,  at 
this  time,  encouraged  to  read;  indeed,  if  I  took  up  a  book 
it  was  not  for  long — the  eyes  refused  to  focus  and  no  sense 
came  from  the  printed  page. 

At  long  last,  however,  some  semblance  of  strength  re¬ 

turned.  Then  indeed  did  I  get  out  several  volumes  of  the 

T’ang  Anthology  and  turn  the  pages,  more  or  less  casually 
as  my  teacher  used  to  do.  As  my  eye  caught  some  of  the 
curious  titles  these  far-off  poets  gave  to  their  verses,  I  would 
be  reminded  of  one  I  had  read  long  ago  but  of  which  1 
could  remember  only  one  line.  One  such  came  to  my 
mind  now. 

1  was  fairly  sure  of  the  first  line,  for  it  had  stuck  in 
my  memory  as  a  standing  reproach  to  all  who  consider 
man-made  institutions  as  more  important  than  the  per¬ 
manencies  of  Nature.  I  had  even  made  a  translation  of  the 
whole  poem  once  as  an  exercise  for  some  of  my  students. 
Then,  suddenly,  came  the  title  "Hopes  of  Spring’’;  and 
I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  to  be  my  comforter  on  this 
occasion. 

So  here  is  the  poem  which,  having  comforted  me  over 
a  period  of  gloom  and  inactivity,  may  do  the  same  for  those 
who  may  not  need  it  so  much  but  would  be  glad  of  it  just 
the  same.  For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tu  Fu  gives  us  a 
picture  of  himself  scratching  out  his  last  hair  from  his 
whitened  scalp;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  chaotic  thoughts 
refuse  to  be  settled,  the  beauty  and  balance  of  his  eight 
verses  seem  to  have  our  hairs  and  settle  our  random  desires. 

Even  if  you  care  not  to  go  beyond  the  first  line,  that 
will  bring  wisdom  beyond  that  possessed  by  many  today. 
In  a  literal,  line  by  line  version,  the  poem  runs  something 
like  this :  — 
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The  State  may  be  shattered  but  the  hills  and  streams 
remain; 

In  Spring  even  in  the  City  flowering  grasses  and  trees  fill 
the  view. 

Moved  by  the  suffering  of  the  times  even  the  flowers  weep 

.^nd  the  hearts  of  birds  are  frightened  by  the  cruelty  of 
parting. 

The  beacon-fires  (warning  of  rebellion  or  danger)  have 
burned  steadily  for  three  months  now; 

It  takes  a  myriad  cash  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  old  home. 

All  this  worry  makes  me  scratch  my  head  of  white;  my  last 
hair  falls 

And  my  confused  thoughts  simply  will  not  be  settled. 
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For  far  too  long  the  Western  world  has  thought  ot  the 

T'ang  dynasty  simply  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  China’s 
golden  ages.  It  was,  of  course,  that,  but  it  was  many  other 
things  as  well.  Some  of  the  most  moving  p>oetry  of  all  time 
was  written  in  the  anguish  of  some  periods  of  T’ang. 

^lowadays  when  men  will  not  take  time  off  from  their  more 

trivial  pursuits  to  read  the  detailed  T’ang  history,  it  should 

be  forcibly  brought  home  to  them  that  many  of  our  pro¬ 
blems  today  were  those  of  T’ang  twelve  centuries  ago.  A 
recent  book  by  Arthur  Waley  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
who  are  prepared  to  insist  indefinitely  that  history  does  not 
repeat  itself !  The  poet  Po  Chii-i  had,  as  one  of  his  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  “special”  examination,  a  long  and  searching  in- 

quir\’  as  to  what  was  wrong  with  the  government  adminis¬ 


tration  of  his  time  that  there  was  so  much  unrest  and 
cleavage  among  the  people.  .4nd  are  there  not  many  in 

Western  Europe  who  steadily  ask  the  same  question  today? 

Kven  today,  with  all  our  vaunted  “progress,"  there 
are  still  too  many  whose  confused  thoughts  simply  will  not 
be  settled.  Yet  there  is  the  hope  of  Spring.  Tu  Fu,  no 

doubt,  like  many  of  us,  had  seen  wonders  wrought  in  the 

heart  of  man  by  the  coming  of  Spring.  And  so  it  may  be 
again.  At  least  we  may  be  prepared  to  greet  the  season 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  For,  as  another  T’ang  poet  wrote. 
This  Spring  I  took  a  long  journey  to  see  the  flowers; 

It  may  be  that  next  Spring  they  will  look  for  me  in 

vain. 


THE  NANJANGADI  PITS  OF  MALABAR 


hy  N.  V.  Estvar  {Madras) 


A  COMMON  sight  in  isolated  hilly  tracts  of  Malabar  are 
the  Nanjangadi  pits.  They  are  rectangular  in  shape 
and  shallow.  These  measure  6ft.  in  length,  4ft.  in 
breadth,  and  approximately  gift,  in  depth.  Lining  the 
four  sides  of  the  pit  are  3in.  thick  solid  rocky  slabs.  Em¬ 
bedded  on  their  sides,  these  rocky  walls  rise  one  foot  above 
the  ground  level.  Another  slab,  qft.  by  5^1.  and  3in. 
thick,  is  placed  horizontally  on  the  four  walls  and  acts  as 
the  roof.  Because  of  the  ample  measurements  of  the  roof, 
the  walled-in  Nanjangadi  pit  is  well  protected  both  from 
rain  and  sun. 

According  to  archaeologists,  these  pits  are  only 
dolmens — the  burial  grounds  of  hill  tribes.  Traces  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  do  not,  however,  fully  support  this  view.  The 
main  contention  of  the  archaeologists  is  that,  since  these  pits 
are  found  more  commonly  in  hilly  tracts  than  in  the  plains, 
these  may  well  have  something  to  do  with  the  hill  tribes 
themselves.  And  since  the  practice  of  burial  persists  with 
certain  sects  of  the  Hindus  in  Malabar  even  today,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  suppose  that  this  custom  of  burial  must 
have  formed  a  part  of  tribal  life. 

Yet  a  fine  distinction  between  hilly  tracts  and  plains 
cannot  be  made  in  the  case  of  Malabar.  For  the  entire  place 
itself  is  a  hilly  tract.  And  then  these  Nanjangadi  pits  are 
also  found  in  the  so-called  plains.  Though  there  are  still 
some  tribes  to  be  found  in  the  Malabar  hills,  historical  facts 
go  to  prove  that  the  only  migration  of  civilised  society 
into  Malabar  was  from  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  Chera, 
Chola  and  Pandya.  In  view  of  this,  to  say  that  this  society 
would  have  followed  the  tribal  customs  seems  anomalous 
as  the  present  social  structure  of  Malabar  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  tribal  origin. 

In  any  case,  even  if  the  custom  of  burial  still  followed 
by  some  of  the  Hindu  sects  in  Malabar  is  to  be  traced  to  any 
tribal  custom  of  burial,  there  is  this  difference:  the  Pisha- 
rodis  and  other  sects,  even  today,  bury  their  dead  in  their 
own  compounds — in  earth  belonging  to  the  family.  This  is 
the  custom  followed  by  them  since  the  dawn  of  Malabar  his- 
tor\\  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nanjangadi  pits  are  found 
located  in  common  lots,  away  from  human  dwellings.  This 


would  suggest  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  tribal  custom 
involved  here. 

There  is  still  the  question  as  to  why  these  pits  should 
be  walled  in  and  roofed  over,  as  distinct  from  all  knd^vn 
practices  of  burial,  except  those  followed  in  ancient  Egypt. 
But  no  mummy  has  ever  been  found  in  these  Nanjangadi 
pits.  Surely  these  rocky  walls  and  roofs  can  only  mean  one 
thing — protection.  We  can  then  only  imagine  that  the 
human  bodies  conveyed  to  these  pits  were  to  be  pro- 


Sanjan^adi  Pit 

tected.  We  can  understand  this  desire  for  protection,  if 
living  bodies  were  conveyed  to  these  pits.  And  this  is  what 
is  generally  held  in  Malabar. 

The  popular  belief  concerning  the  Nanjangadi  pits  is 
that  before  the  dawn  of  the  present  Kali  Yuga  (Iron  Age), 
people  did  not  die.  People  aged  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  their  frames  bent  and  bent  till  they  became  mere 
balls  of  flesh  and  bones.  But  they  never  died.  The  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  race  also  w’ent  on  and  there  was  much  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  houses.  People  constantly  bumped  into 
these  aged  human  balls.  So,  a  way  out  was  devised. 
.All  these  human  balls,  who  refused  to  die,  were  put  into 
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these  Nanjangadi  pits  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  long  days. 
A  wick  lamp  was  kept  burning  inside  the  pit.  The  occu¬ 
pant  was  also  given  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  No  one  tells 
whether  they  were  given  any  food.  But  it  would  seem  that 
in  that  Ideal  Age  people  lived  on  air. 

The  word  “  Nanjangadi  ”  itself  sounds  mysterious. 


Perhaps  further  researches  would  tell  us  more  about  these 
pits.  Unfortunately,  however,  research  work  in  Malabar  is 
very  haphazard  and  spasmodic.  Most  of  the  sons  of  Mala¬ 
bar  are  doing  research  work  elsewhere.  No  one  even 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  material 
that  awaits  investigation  in  Malabar  itself. 


BURMA 

FESTIVAL 

Rangoon  last  month  celebrated 
Thingyan,  the  Water  Festival  which 
originated  as  a  ceremonial  offering  to 
the  Tree  Gods  by  watering  the  roots 
of  the  Bo  trees.  Nowadays  it  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  great  water-fights.  Every¬ 
one  gets  wet  and  afterwards  joins  in 
music  and  dancing.  Pictures  below 
show  girls  performing  an  ancient 
dance  on  the  wet  streets  of  the  city, 
and  a  Shan  musician  who  beats  on 
the  drumskin  at  the  far  end  of  his 
long  pipe-drum. 
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ECOIKOMIC 

SECTIOIV 

Manchester  and  the 
Far  East 

*Zontributed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber 
oj  Commerce 

The  Far  East  has  for  centuries  presented  a  lure  to  the 
merchant  communities  of  the  world,  and  none  has  an¬ 
swered  so  eagerly  the  call  for  two-way  commerce  more 
than  the  industrial  area  of  which  Manchester  is  the  hub. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  1850  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  devoted 
considerable  space  to  incidents  concerning  a  certain  mer¬ 
chant  of  Canton,  by  name  Sing  Lee,  who  had  interested 
himself  in  imported  cotton  goods.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  a  little  obscure,  but  the  records  reveal  that  in  answer 
to  an  approach  made  by  the  Chamber,  a  reply  was  received 
from  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  steadily  directed  to  this  subject.” 

The  year  1850  was  not,  of  course,  the  earliest  refer¬ 
ence  in  Manchester  files  to  trade  with  China,  but  the  in¬ 
cident  referred  to,  occurring  just  a  century  ago,  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  trade  links  between  the  Far  East  and 
.Manchester  are  not  of  recent  forging.  This  trade  during 
the  19th  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  1900’s  was  in 
keeping  with  Manchester’s  internationally-known  title  of 
"  Cottonopolis  ”  when  many  mills  of  Lancashire  worked 
solely  on  the  task  of  providing  cotton  goods  for  the  markets 
of  the  Far  East.  The  figures  of  shipments  during  these 
years  are  the  sort  to  delight  any  statistician  and  certainly 
to  cause  envy  in  the  heart  of  any  present-day  exporter. 
It  was  an  ever-expanding  trade,  and  the  figures  for  the  first 
year  of  this  century  show  that  the  cotton  piece  goods  ship¬ 
ped  to  China  alone  amounted  to  some  450  million  yards. 
From  Malaya  and  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  China,  a  welcome  was  extended  to  Manchester  cotton 
goods  and  the  Far  East  was  indeed  happy  territory  for 
representatives  of  Manchester  merchants. 

The  First  World  War  naturally  disrupted  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  but  even  after  the  end  of  this  conflict, 
if  we  except  the  boom  year  of  1920,  Manchester’s  trade 
with  the  Far  F2ast  never  again  achieved  the  magnitude  of 
pre-war  years.  The  cause  of  this  was,  of  course,  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  other  countries  of  textile  industries — indus¬ 
tries  first  created  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  local  markets, 
but  later  developing  to  compete  with  Lancashire  goods. 

There  is  not  space  available  to  paint  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  Manchester’s  untiring  efforts  in  the  years  Ix'tween 
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the  wars  to  retain  the  valued  custom  of  Eastern  markets. 
Sufficient  to  record  that  backed  by  the  undoubted  quality 
ot  Lancashire’s  cotton  products  merchants  did  maintain 
goodwill  aiul  a  substantial  yardage  of  cloth  was  still  being 
shipped  to  Far  Eastern  markets  in  Ibid  when  the  Second 
World  War  broke  out — a  war  which  later  was  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  Far  East  a  battle  ground. 

We  must  be  forgiven  for  dismissing  in  so  few  words 
the  story  of  Manchester’s  textile  trade,  but  whilst  the  city 
is  still  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  Cottonopolis,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods  is  now 
but  one  of  many  activities,  several  of  which  are  of  such  size 
and  importance  as  would  raise  them  in  any  other  centre 
to  the  dignity  of  staple  industries.  Important  amongst 
these  are  the  heavy  and  electrical  engineering  industries, 
and  from  works  in  the  Manchester  area  many  products  of 
local  engineering  firms,  ranging  from  electrical  generating 
equipment  to  railway  locomotives  have  gone  to  Eastern 
countries.  Reference  to  engineering  cannot  be  made  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  many  items  of  textile  machinery  made 
in  Lancashire  and  exported  for  use  in  modern  mills  estab¬ 
lished  in  China,  Japan,  Indonesia  and  amongst,  of  course, 
all  other  countries  having  textile  industries. 

Manchester  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  chemical  industry,  and  a  study  of  trade  statistics 
will  reveal  that  chemicals  and  drugs,  dyes  and  colours  of 
great  assortment  manufactured  by  this  industry  help  in 


df 

maintaining  the  industry  and  health  of  the  Eastern  peoples.  M 
To  mention  all  the  products  of  the  Lancashire  area,  which 
go  to  form  shipments  to  the  countries  of  the  East,  would  " 

be  an  impossible  task  and  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  s: 

industries  of  which  Manchester  and  Lancashire  arc  justly 
proud  include  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles,  glass.  C 
soap,  ropes,  grain  milling  machinery,  oilcloth  and  linoleum.  la 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  Manchester’s  in-  fa 
terest  in  the  Far  East  as  a  market  for  her  varied  maniifac-  in 

tures,  but  the  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  the  trade  t 

relationship  merely  provides  for  one-way  traffic.  In  one  '  t*! 
of  the  important  industries  of  the  region,  the  making  of  w 
weatherproof  garments,  the  natural  product  of  the  planta-  Ii< 

tions  of  Malaya  and  Indonesia  is  absorbed  in  large  c< 

quantities.  Industrial  products  of  rubber  and  the  many  K 
miscellaneous  rubber  articles,  including  ebonite  and  vtiI-  tt 
canite,  are  also  manufactured  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
Lancashire. 

The  chemical  industry,  too,  utilises  essential  oils  and 
rosins  which  emanate  from  the  Eastern  countries.  Another  j? 
link  which  has  been  built  up  and  which  is  still  maintained  o] 
is  in  connection  with  the  textile  industries  of  the  Eastern  jj 
countries  themselves.  In  China  and  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  are  factories  created  by  Manchester  firms  for  the  p 
manufacture  of  textile  goods  and  the  Lancashir*  dialect  is  \ 
the  mother  tongue  of  many  of  the  technicians  running 
these  factories.  I 


Manchester’s  Post-War  Relations  with  the  Far  East 

Contributed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  oj  Commerce 


The  end  of  World  War  II  found  Manchester,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  commercial  centres,  eager  to  resume 
trading  relations  with  overseas  markets.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  faced  were  enormous.  During  the  war,  industry 
had  of  necessity  concentrated  upon  production  for  war 
purposes,  and  the  first  need  was  therefore  to  achieve  a 
change-over  to  normal  requirements. 

It  might  appear  that  to  merchants  resuming  contact 
with  Far  Eastern  markets  prospects  of  trade  were  extremely 
good.  Vast  territories  in  the  region  had  been  virtually- 
denied  both  capital  and  consumer  goods  during  the  war 
years  and  there  existed  potential  markets  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Manchester’s  products.  However,  the  return  to 
pre-war  commerce  was  not  to  prove  an  easy  one.  National 
economies  had  been  shattered  and  although  international 
strife  had  ceased  internal  troubles  existed  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  territories. 

The  merchants  of  Manchester  have  entered  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  task  of  renewing  old  friendships  and 
creating  new  ones  and  behind  them  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  are  making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  these  markets  receive  supplies  of  those 
goods  which  have  made  the  name  of  Manchester  synony¬ 
mous  with  quality. 

An  important  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged 
territories  is  being  played  by  the  commercial  community 
and  in  all  markets  intense  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore 
the  normal  flow'  of  trade  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
East  so  vitally  depends. 


It  was  hoped  that  the  emergence  from  the  war  of 
China  as  one  of  the  victorious  allies  would  see  an  end  to 
the  many  troubles  which  had  beset  that  country  for  so 
long,  and  Manchester  looked  forward  to  the  opportunities 
which  could  have  been  presented  for  a  large  scale  e.xchange 
of  goods.  LTihappily  these  opportunities  were  to  be  greatly- 
restricted  and  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  trade  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill.  The  first  blow  to  be  felt  was  the 
severe  limitations  placed  on  trade  because  of  currency  diffi¬ 
culties  and  unfortunately  this  resulted  in  a  temporary  pro¬ 
hibition  of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods  into  China.  This 
was  particularly  disappointing  in  view-  of  the  fact  that 
realising  the  country-’s  great  needs  merchants  had  secured 
increased  supplies  for  their  Chinese  customers,  in  spite  of 
the  then  world-wide  shortage  of  cotton  goods.  It  must 
be  recorded,  however,  that  whilst  textiles  suffered  this  set¬ 
back,  Manchester’s  other  industries  were  assisting  in  no 
small  w-ay  to  re-equip  China.  Particular  mention  should 
be  made  of  chemicals  and  machinery-  emanating  from  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

The  internal  struggles  of  China  have  continued  and 
very'  naturally  trade  with  the  market  steadily  diminished. 
Civil  war  has  virtually  ended  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Communist  regime  and  merchants  again  hope  that  a 
stabilised  Government  will  result  in  a  freeing  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  the  time  of  writing,  how¬ 
ever,  these  hopes  are  far  from  being  realised.  Shipping 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  Nationalist  blockade  of 
Chinese  ports  are  greatly  disrupting  commercial  activities. 
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'»hi!st  merchants  arc  being  subjected  to  aimost  unbearable 
dpinards  by  emergency  legislation.  Under  such  conditions 
Manchester’s  task  in  establishing  friendh-  trade  relations 
i?  pnvinq  most  ditfinilt  and  wr  look  forward  to  the  da\ 
when  tiiese  cliffieulties  are  teni(tved  and  once  again  large 
scale  commerce  can  be  resumed. 

.After  the  dismal  picture  r resented  by  conditions  in 
China  it  is  pleasing  to  record  the  rapid  tesumption  of  re¬ 
lationships  with  Hong  Kong.  Trade  has  naturally  gravi¬ 
tated  to  this  centr^'  and  there  have  been  few  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  quotas,  currency  restrictions,  tariff  barriers, 
t:.,  and  arar^  from  supplying  large  quantities  of  goods  for 
the  Cobnv’s  own  use  Manchester  makes  many  shipments 
which  CO  heyond  the*  Colony  by  way  of  the  channels  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  entrepot  trade.  Shipments  include  not  only 
cotton  pi^ce  goods  but  also  yams  for  the  use  of  Hong 
Kong’s  te.xtile  factories  and  many  other  items  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  workshops  of  Lancashire. 

The  problem  of  the  redevelopment  of  Japanese  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  great  interest  to  Lancashire  as  a  whole,  but 
to  those  Manchester  merchants  whose  markets  in  the  Far 
Kast  felt  the  greatest  impact  of  Japan’s  pre-war  export  pro- 
?ramm'‘  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  They  have  bitter 
memories  of  the  blows  suffered  by  virtue  of  unfair  tactics 
then  employed  to  secure  trade,  tactics  which  as  time  has 
proved  were  aimed  no  less  at  securing  military  might. 
Manchester  fully  realises  the  need  to  develop  Japanese  in- 


dustr>’  but  has  urged  continually  that  such  redevelopment 
should  aim  at  a  balancing  of  interests  and  that  there  ^ould 
he  no  over-development  of  the  coTintiy’s  textile  activities. 
.Manchester  has  welcomril  every  oppirtunity  to  promote 
the  acceptance  of  a  workable  long  term  policy  in  Japan  and 
it  is  in  this  connection  that  representatives  of  Lancashire 
industry’,  in  company  with  representatives  of  the  American 
textile  industrv,  have  proceeded  to  Japan.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  talks  in  Osaka,  Sir  Raymond  Streat,  C.B.E.. 
Chairman  of  the  Cotton  Board  and  Leader  of  the  British 
Delegation,  said  that  development  of  Japan’s  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  has  to  be  achieved  on  a  basis  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  in  a  spirit  of  "  live  and  let  live.”  In  his 
opinion  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  and  by  establishing  basic  friendly  contact 
it  was  possible  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  lay  ahead. 
The  first  step  had  been  taken  along  this  road  instead  of 
along  a  road  which  leads  again  to  misunderstanding  and 
increasing  difficulties. 

Malaya  is  another  of  the  Far  Eastern  markets  whose 
connections  with  Manchester  are  of  long  standing  and  with 
which  no  time  was  lost  in  re-establishing  trade  contacts, 
and  despite  banditry  in  the  interior,  falling  prices  for 
domestic  produce  and  currency  difficulties,  conditions  in 
Singapore  and  Malaya  have  remained  remarkably  pros¬ 
perous  in  contrast  to  surrounding  territories.  The  imme¬ 
diate  post-war  years  saw  tremendous  efforts  made  by’  Man- 
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rhest»*r  mfpt  thf  backlog  of  demand  occasioned  by  the 
war  y^ars,  a  demand  raiispfl  not  ntily  by  the  needs  of 
the  ("ninnies  tliemsehes.  but  also  bj’  Singapmt  ’s  tra¬ 
ditional  entrepot  markets;  for  Singa|X)re,  like  Hong  Kong, 
is  one  of  the  gateways  through  which  Manchester’s  pro¬ 
ducts  flow  to  Eastern  markets.  With  the  building  up  of 
stocks  the  demand  for  cotton  piece  goods  has  lessened  but 
•Manchester  merchants  continue  to  strive  to  meet  the 
market’s  needs  and  to  assist  in  the  further  development  of 
Malaya’s  natural  wealth. 

With  the  important  territory  of  Indonesia  the  volume 
of  trade  has  continued  since  the  war  to  be  on  a  restricted 
basis  on  account  of  currency  difficulties.  In  addition 
political  strife  resulted  in  unsettled  conditions  which  further 
complicated  trading  relations.  Manchester,  however, 
viewed  with  optimism  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  Republicans  and  Dutch  Authorities  which  led 
to  the  declaration  of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia  to  be 
effected  in  easy  stages.  The  recent  visit  of  an  Indonesian 
Trade  Delegation  to  this  country  was  noted  with  the  utmost 
pleasure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  talks  which  the  Delegation 
had  with  United  Kingdom  Government  officials  will  be  but 
a  forerunner  of  others  leading  to  full  resumption  of  United 
Kingdom-Indonesia  trade.  The  principal  items  announced 
as  being  required  by  Indonesia  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1Q50  were  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  motor 
vehicles,  textiles,  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  which,  as 
mentioned  are  all  products  of  the  Manchester  district. 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  taking  time  for 
the  nations  of  the  Far  East  to  settle  down  to  conditions 
which  will  ensure  good  long  term  prospects  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  trade.  As  we  have  seen,  shortages  of 
currency  and  the  need  to  effect  internal  adjustments  are 
two  of  the  dominating  factors  which  are  determining 
in  many  instances  the  immediate  course  of  events.  That 
the  full  interplay  of  world  commerce  is  a  pow'erful  and  last¬ 
ing  aid  to  peace  cannot  be  denied  for  only  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  more  and  more  trade  between  nations  can  we 
expect  to  see  new  and  better  standards  of  living  created 
amongst  the  less  prosperous  nations.  Only  by  the  same 
means  would  the  countries  enjoying  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  be  able  to  maintain  their  position.  Manchester  will 
continue  to  assist  in  the  bringing  about  of  such  conditions 
by  strengthening  of  commercial  ties  with  her  valued  friends 
in  Eastern  markets. 


British  Rayon 

by  Roger  Wimbush  (British  Rayon  Federation) 

Despite  all  the  disturbing  and  conflicting  influences 
of  the  post-war  years,  British  industry  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  particularly  in  the  export  field. 
Britain’s  long  mercantile  experience  stood  her  in  good 
stead  after  the  war  when  the  need  to  increase  her  exports 
became  almost  a  condition  of  survival. 

Few  people  realise  that  today  the  many  products  of 
the  rayon  industry  are  in  the  first  flight  of  these  exjxjrts. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  the  total  value  of  British  rayon 
exports  amounted  to  more  than  £40,000,000,  which  is  ten 
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times  the  pre-war  figure.  Further,  since  the  proportion  of 
imported  raw  material  is  so  small,  this  figure  repre.senti 
nearly  100  per  cent  currency  gain  to  Britain. 

Yet  the  history  of  the  rayon  industry  covers  little  more 
than  half  a  century:  indeed  it  was  really  only  after  the 
first  world  war  that  it  leapt  ahead  and  the  various  man¬ 
made  fibres  established  themselves  as  part  of  the  great 
family  of  textiles. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  structure  of  the  industry 
today,  remembering  that  in  every  piece  of  rayon  fabric, 
a  number  of  separate  industries  are  involved.  There  is  the 
producer  of  the  yam — and  yarn  production  today  is  by 
many  methods.  The  location  of  factory  plant  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  geographical  or  climatic  considerations,  and  so 
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rayon  production  in  Britain  lias  bc-comc  a  nation-wide 
industry.  Continuous  filament  yam  goes  direct  to  the 
weaver  or  knitter,  while  rayon  staple  goes  to  the  spinner, 
and  because  it  can  be  cut  into  any  of  the  staple  lengths  of 
the  natural  fibres  is  a  valuable  alternative  raw  material  to 
the  cotton  and  wool  industries.  Rayon  cloth,  woven  in 
any  desired  weave,  be  it  taffeta,  velvet,  satin,  corduroy,  or 
any  otlier,  goes  on  to  be  dyed  or  printed  and  given  a  variety 
of  special  finishes.  That  is  why  we  say  that  if  the  rayon 
industry  is  young  in  years  it  is  old  in  experience  because  it 
has  inherited  so  many  of  Britain’s  traditional  skills  in 
textile  manufacture. 

During  the  last  war  the  British  Rayon  Federation  was 
set  up  to  represent  through  its  constituent  associations 
every’  section  of  the  industry,  to  advise  the  government 
and  to  provide  the  whole  industry  with  a  central  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  would  act  as  both  a  sounding-board  and  a 
mouthpiece.  Immediately  after  the  war,  two  further  steps 
were  taken,  both  of  them  due  to  have  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  on  British  rayon  overseas.  One  was  the  setting 
up  of  the  British  Rayon  Research  Association,  now  working 
in  temporary  laboratories  but  building  near  Manchester 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  research  station  in  the  world, 
and  the  other  the  Rayon  Industry  Design  Centre,  already 
operating  in  London. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  two  ventures?  In 
the  first  place  it  is  important  to  remember  that  rayon  is  in 
essence  a  product  of  chemistry  and  there  is  therefore  no 
limit  to  its  development.  Not  only  will  existing  fibres  be 
developed,  but  new  fibres  invented,  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  British  chemists  will  have  ample  scope  to  main¬ 
tain  the  British  rayon  industry  in  the  forefront  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  reason  w'hy  this  country  is  confident  it  can 
meet  competition  that  may  come  from  any  quarter  in  the 
buyers’  market  that  may  soon  be  upon  us.  Britain,  the 
inventor  of  rayon,  will  always  be  at  least  a  jump  ahead  of 
her  competitors.  But  in  these  days,  something  more  must 
be  added  to  the  intrinsic  qualify  of  British  fabrics,  for  the 
customer  is  buying  more  than  cloth.  He  is  buying  colour 
and  design.  Hence  the  Design  Centre,  which  is  not  only 
an  inspiration  to  our  designers,  but  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
and  point  of  contact  between  the  artist  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Research  never  ceases,  and  Britain’s  varied  ex¬ 
perience  of  overseas  markets  is  making  its  impact  on  our 
textile  designers. 

.Although  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada  absorb 
the  bulk  of  British  rayon  exports,  an  increasing  amount  is 
destined  for  Eastern  countries,  notably  India  and  Pakistan, 
though  Egypt.  Ceylon,  Syria  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
figure  in  the  list.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  home 
market  is  restricted,  and  there  are  still  vast  areas  of  the 
world  w'here  the  shortage  of  textiles  is  acute. 

This  then  is  the  background  against  which  the 
"threat”  of  Japanese  competition  is  seen  in  proper  per¬ 
spective.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
malpractices  that  brought  about  all  the  trouble  before  the 
war  are  no  longer  operative.  The  pre-paid  contract  system 
has  gone,  the  old  6o-hour  week  has  dropped  to  40  hours, 
the  school-leaving  age  is  up  tc  15  and  labour  legislation 
over  such  matters  as  overtime  pa3^ment  and  the  growth  of 
Trade  Unionism  has  helped  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  rayon  industry  was 
virtualh’  untouched  by  the  war,  that  textiles  still  represent 
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ijo  per  cent  ot  her  exports,  and  that  her  wage  rates  must 
remain  appreciably  lower  than  those  in  the  W'est  for  a  long 
time.  It  will  also  be  a  long  time  before  the  demand  for 
cheap  textiles  in  Asia,  and  especially  China,  can  be  met. 
Speaking  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  said  that  w'hereas 
it  must  be  recognised  that  Japan  will  compete  in  the  world’s 
markets,  yet  a  determination  to  pursue  methods  of  joint 
consultation  and  education  could  avert  the  worst  evils  of 
the  pre-war  period. 

Japan  came  into  the  rayon  picture  comparatively  latr;. 


Lip  till  25  years  ago,  no  less  than  15  per  cent  of  her  whoie 
agricultural  income  was  derived  from  sericulture,  and  her 
biggest  export  was  raw  silk.  It  was  during  the  thirties  tl.at 
she  developed  her  vast  production  of  cotton  and  rajon 
piecegoods.  Nobody  suggests  that  such  production  could 
—or  should — be  cramped,  but  a  competitive  market  a 
selective  market,  and  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  British 
rayon  industry  that  the  more  “choosy”  the  customer,  the 
more  is  he  likely  to  buy  British. 

At  any  rate  British  rayon  enters  this  new  phase  ol 
world  economy  with  a  proud  achievement  and  high  hopts. 


JAPANESE  CAPn’AL  (idODS  &  ASIA’S  ECONOMIC  DEVI:L0PMEN T 

by  V.  Wolpert 


Avery  important  report  on  Problems  and  Prospects  of 
Accelerated  Economic  Development  in  the  E.C.A.F.E. 
Region  Through  Increased  Trade  with  Japan,  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  E.C.A.F.E.  (United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East)  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  E.C.A.F.E.  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade, 
which  met  in  Bangkok  on  May  gth.* 

The  importance  of  an  expansion  of  tlie  trade  between 

the  E.C.A.F.E.  Region  and  Japan  was  reflected  in  various 
D'solutions  adopted  at  the  previous  conferences  of  the 
E.C.A.F.E.  At  the  fourth  session  in  Lapstone,  Australia, 
on  December  lo,  1048,  it  was  recommended  "  that  the 
E.C.A.F.E.  countries  continue  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
maximising  their  trade  with  Japan  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  a  fuller 
Utilisation  of  Japan’s  productive  capacity  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  E.C.A.F.E.  countries.” 

The  desired  goal  would  be  a  major  expansion  of  exports 
of  capital  goods  from  Japan  to  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region,  to 
enable  the  latter,  through  accelerated  economic  development, 
to  increase  its  level  of  domestic  production  and  consumption 
and,  in  due  course,  export  greater  quantities  of  the  food  and 
raw  m.'iterial  vitally  needed  by  Japan  to  stabilise  her  economy 
and  secure  a  sound  balance  of  payments  pKJsition  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  present  Report  stresses  that  “  the  limited  healthy 

development  of  the  recent  past  should  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 

ceal  the  fact  that  trade  between  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region  and 

Japan  is  still  at  a  very  low  level.”  The  year  1949  witnessed 
an  increase  in  that  trade:  exports  from  Japan  rose  to  U.S. 
$2.24  million,  an  increase  of  about  80  per  cent  over  1948. 
Japan’s  imports  from  this  region  also  increased  considerably, 
namely  by  40  per  cent  to  a  level  of  U.S.  $134  million.  But 

even  in  1949  the  trade  between  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region  and 
Japan  was  only  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  its  1934 
volume,  and  while  in  1934  more  than  50  |)er  cent  of  the  total 
Japanest:  foreign  trade  as  conducted  w’ith  this  area,  it 
amounted  to  only  2.5  per  cent  in  1949.  f 

During  1949  Japanese  principal  exports  to  this  region 
were  textile  manufactures  (about  55  per  cent)  while  the  ex- 
jiorts  of  machinery  were  insignificant,  amounting  to  only  U.S. 
$36  million  (16  per  cent).  For  India,  the  largest  importer 
of  Japanese  goods,  the  ratio  was  somewhat  higher,  being  27 

per  cent,  but  it  fell  as  low  as  ii  per  cent  for  Pakistan,  8  per 

cent  for  the  Philippines,  5.4  per  cent  for  China,  4  per  cent 

for  Burma  and  Indonesia,  2.2  pt-r  cent  for  Indo-China,  1.5 
per  cent  for  Ceylon,  and  zero  for  North  Borneo.  In  the 
interests  of  expansion  ot  trade  between  the  E.C.A.F.E.  coun¬ 
tries  and  Japan — with  the  aim  of  developing  modem  pro- 

*  Published  by  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  E/CN.n/I&T/ai, 
.Much  27,  1950. 

T  See  also  "  Japan's  Foreign  Trade  ” — Eastkbn  World,  September,  1944. 


cesses  in  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  region  and  of  im¬ 
proving  the  standard  of  living  there — the  Report  advocates 
increased  Japanese  exports  of  machinery  and  equipment,  fer¬ 
tilisers  and  [)esticides  and  only  to  a  lesser  extent  of  textUe 
manufactures  and  other  consumer  goods  (incentives  for  a 
higher  production). 

In  1949,  Japanese  capital  goods  industries  were 
still  working  below  50  per  cent  of  their  existing  capacity, 

and  production  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
domestic  market.  The  Report  estimates  that  should  these 
industries  operate  at  full  capacity  in  future,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  exportable  surpluses  of  capital  goods  to  a  yearly  average 
of  about  U.S.  $285  million.  Could  all  this  surplus  be  exported 
to  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region,  the  total  value  of  Japanese  exports 
-  -$224  million  in  1949 — would  be  more  than  doubled,  while 
exports  of  machinery  to  the  region — $36  million  in  1949  - 
would  be  increased  by  eight  times.  Such  a  growth  of  Japanese 
production  would  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  of  raw 
material  imports,  particularly  from  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region. 

This  development  will  depend  largely  on  the  future  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  relations  between  Japan  and  Communist 
China.  If  large  quantities  of  metallurgical  coking  coal  and 
other  raw  materials  can  be  bought  by  Japan  from  China  on  a 
direct  exchange  basis,  then  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  can  definitely  expand  production  without  involving  an 

ildditional  need  for  dollars.  The  conditions  will  then  exist  for 
a  bright  future  in  Japan’s  steel  business,  and  Japan  will  be 

able,  if  demand  is  stepped  up,  to  supply  the  E.C.A.F.E.  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  great  volume  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  If,  however,  trade  with  China  cannot 
be  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  the  future  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  iron  and  steel  industry  will  largely  depend  upon 
those  new  technical  processes  which  are  now  being  studied  in 

Japan  with  the  help  of  American  technicians. 

In  regard  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  capital  goods  by 
the  E.C.A.F.E.  region,  the  Report  estimates  the  requirements 
for  imjxjrted  goods  and  services,  chiefly  capital  goods  and 
technical  personnel,  at  approximately  U.S.  $6,400  million 
during  the  period  of  about  5  years.  Therefore,  the  E.C.A.F.E. 
region  should  be  well  able  physically  to  absorb  each  year,  over 
and  alxjve  the  present  pace  of  economic  development,  the 
$250  million  worth  of  capital  goods  that  Japan  could  make 

available  if  her  industries  were  operated  at  full  capacity.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  this  is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  total  sum, 

divided  by  almost  any  method,  could  not,  for  even  the  largest 
vountry,  exceed  U.S.  $50  to  75  million.  The  Republic  of 
Korea,  a  relatively  small  country  for  example,  is  now  actually 
importing  some  U.S.  $40  to  60  millions’  worth  of  industrial 
equipment  through  U.S.  assistance.  Such  figures  thus  seem 

to  be  well  within  the  absorptive  capacity  of  any  country  in 

the  region. 
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RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  RECENT  HISTORY  (2) 


by  K. 

The  death  of  he  Dowager  Empress  in  1908  ended  an  epoch 
in  China.  She  left  no  one  to  succeed  her  but  a  child  who, 
after  a  few  years  nominal  rule,  signed  away  his  powers 
in  1912  by  establishing  the  Republic  by  Imperial  Decree — a 
device  of  Sun  Yat-sen’s  designed  not  only  to  save  the 
Emperor’s  face,  but  to  leave  a  door  open  for  his  eventual 
restoration  should  this  prove  desirable. 

Strangely  enough  railways  were  the  actual  cause  of  the 
Revolution  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Sun  Yat-sen  had,  for  twenty  years,  headed  the 
movement  tor  a  complete  reform  ol  the  Government,  and  by 
1910  the  position  was  so  unstable  that  almost  anything  might 
start  the  Revolution.  Railway  construction,  though  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  had  been  largely  carried  on 
by  foreign  syndicates  and  Banks  acting  with  the  provincial 
authorities.  But  many  of  the  new  lines  proved  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  less  profitable  than  the  older  ones,  often  through 
manipulation  of  the  land  values  and  labour  costs.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Exchequer  Nvas  therefore  being  called  on  to  an  increasing 
extent  to  implement  its  guarantees.  As  a  consequence  an 
Iin[)erial  Edict  was  issued  in  May  1911  which  laid  clown  that 
all  trunk  line  either  already  built  or  being  built  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Provincial  Governments  and  vested 
in  the  Imperial  Government.  This  edict  was  violently  opposed 
by  Provincial  Governments,  especially  those  whose  finances 
were  in  confusion,  and  this  caused  a  rally  of  all  those  hostile 


Cantlie 

to  the  Manchu  Dynasty  which  rapidly  culminated  in  the  long- 
expected  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  caused  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
personnel  or  policies  of  the  railways  although  the  latter  now 
came  directly  under  a  newly  created  Republican  Ministry  of 
Communications  which  set  to  work  to  standardise  the  account¬ 
ing  system  and  later  to  institute  measures  of  standardisation 
in  engineering  and  equipment.  At  that  time  the  trunk  rail¬ 
ways  already  built  in  China  proper  took  the  form  of  a  capital 
A  with  the  apex  at  Peking,  the  left  foot  at  Hankow,  and  the 
right  foot  at  Shanghai.  The  left  leg  of  the  A  was  the 
Peking- Hankow  Line,  while  the  right  leg  was  made  up  of 
the  Pekiug-Mukden,  the  Fientsin-Pukow,  and  the  Nanking- 
Shanghai.  The  cross-bar  of  the  A  was  formed  by  the  Lunghai 
Line,  sponsorwl  by  Belgian  and  Dutch  interests.  Each  leg 
of  the  A  measured  roughly  800  miles  in  length.  In  addition 
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to  those,  there  was  an  extension  of  the  Peking-Mukden  from 
Tientsin  to  Manchuria,  the  German-built  line  in  Shantung, 
the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo,  the  Canton-Kowloon,  an 
American-built  line  Northward  from  Canton,  and  several  local 
lines.  In  Manchuria  the  Russians  had  built  two  lines  in  the 
lorin  of  a  capital  T  meeting  at  Harbin,  the  crossbar  being 
the  Chinese  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  and  the  leg 
l)eing  a  branch  southwards  to  Port-Arthur.  Most  of  the  leg 
harl  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  after  the  peace  of  1905. 

The  Imperial  regime  had  gone  .and  the  basis  of  modern 
Government  in  China  had  been  laid  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his 
adherents.  But  no  stability  was  attained  in  which  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  reorganise,  in  fact,  the  conditions  were  uncertain 
so  that  foreign  pressure  to  maintain  the  railways  in  operation 
w;is  intensified.  This  was  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  revolutionaries  towards  Western 
countries.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  intensely  pro- Western 
and  had  assumed  that  once  China  had  thrown  off  the  trappings 
ol  the  old  Imperial  system,  the  slightly  contemptuous  attitude 
of  the  Westerners  towards  China  would  change.  But  the 
constant  political  turmoil  not  only  hampered  China’s  progress 
but  hardened  the  opinion  of  many  Westerners  against  the 
country’s  new  rulers  through  the  constant  interruptions  to 
trade  by  which  the  Western  community  in  China  lived.  This 
caused  mutual  irritation  and  an  increasing  cleav.age  between 
the  Republican  Government  and  the  West. 

Post-revolutionary  railway  development  was,  however, 
considerable.  The  Lunghai  Railway  was  gradually  extended 
Hast  and  Wt*st,  and  Loan  Agreements  for  the  construction  of 
the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  various  lines  in  Manchuria  and 
Kiangsi,  and  a  tnnik  line  to  the  West  from  Pukow  (across 
the  river  from  Nanking),  were  signed.  In  order  to  safeguard 
Western  and  also  Chinese  interests,  the  Great  Powers  had 
come  to  an  agreement  that  future  loans  for  railway  develop 
ment  should  be  channelled  through  an  international  Bank 
Consortium.  The  creation  of  this  Consortium  was  not  re¬ 
garded  with  favour  by  the  Chinese,  who  always  felt  it  desirable 
that  Western  Powers  should  be  in  competition  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  making  railway  loans  to  China,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
sortium  created  a  monopoly.  Looking  back,  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  character,  it  is  clear  that  the  creation  of  this 
Consortium  was  a  psychological  error  as  it  acted  as  a  further 
barrier  between  China  and  the  West,  and  forced  her  to  turn 
to  Russia  .as  an  offset. 

The  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  European  War  of  1914  and  nothing 
further  was  done  for  a  long  period,  except  for  the  line  North- 
Westwards  from  Peking  which  was  being  built  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Pekiiig-Mukden  Railway. 

In  1912  Sun  Yat-sen,  in  desperation,  made  an  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia  which  resulted  in  the  supply  of  Russian 
advisers,  equipment,  arms  and  finance  to  the  Canton  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  before  he  died,  he  laid  down  the  limits  of 
Russian  influence  and,  when  the  Russians  threatened  to  over¬ 
step  these  bounds,  Chiang  Kai-shek  carried  out  Sun’s  policy 
by  breaking  with  the  Russians,  driving  them  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  segregating  the  Communist  rump  of  the  Kuomintang 
party. 

Chiang  and  the  Kuomintang  appointed  Sun  Yat-sen’s  son, 
Sun  Fo,  as  Minister  of  Railways  and  from  that  time  onwards 
a  great  reorganisation  of  the  Chinese  railways  began.  Their 
condition  after  the  civil  wars  was  pitiful.  One  third  of  the 
locomotives  and  rolling-stock  was  out  of  action,  the  remainder 
being  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation,  the  majority  of  the 
bridges  had  been  blown,  and  the  railwavs  were  burdened  by 
enormous  debts  and  continued  to  make  large  contributions  to 
the  miUtary  chests  of  various  war-lords.  .\s  a  loan  from  an\- 
.source  was  clearly  out  of  the  question,  the  situation  seemed 
desperate. 

That  railwa-w  in  such  a  condition  could  be  re-habilitated 


out  of  their  own  earnings  and  without  new  capital  had  alw-  ys 
been  regarded  as  impossible  by  experts.  Nevertheless  it  was 
done,  and  the  writer,  as  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of 
Railways,  was  privileged  in  having  a  share  in  such  an  interc-st- 
ing,  if  complex,  task.  Fortunately  the  foreign  bond-holders 
were  accommodating,  and,  by  forgoing  interest  on  tiieir 
bonds,  permitted  the  full  revenues  of  the  railways  to  be  .ie- 
voted  to  repair.  Goods  were  stacked  at  every  station  awaiting 
transport,  and  the  railway  earnings  were  large.  But,  apart 
from  military  exactions,  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
had  to  be  devoted  to  settling  the  arrears  of  pay  of  the  railway 
staff  and  other  creditors  and  this  did  not  leave  much  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  and  materials.  Much  rolling- 
stock  that  would  normally  hav'e  been  scrapped  had  therefore 
to  be  jxitched  up  for  further  service  and  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
provisation  was  carried  out.  Nevertheless,  seven  years  of  hard 
and  unremitting  work  brought  their  reward  in  a  degree  of 
efficiency  which  the  railways  had  never  previously  known. 

But  almost  at  the  outset  of  the  programme,  another 
heart-breaking  setback  occurred  through  the  onset  of  yet  an¬ 
other  civil  war  with  Marshal  Feng  Yu-hsiang  and  General 
Yen  Sih-shan,  which  was  terminated  only  when  the  "Young 
Marsh.al  ’’  moved  his  troops  into  North  China  and  thus  tcxik 
the  rebels  between  two  fires.  But  in  doing  so  he  left  Man¬ 
churia  almost  unguarded,  and  the  Japanese  army,  at  last 
forcing  the  hand  of  Tokyo,  made  a  coup  d'etat  on  September 
18,  1931,  and  seized  Southern  Manchuria.  Far-sighted  Chinese 
described  this  as  the  first  act  of  the  Second  World  War.  It 
was  certainly  part  of  the  plan  of  Asiatic  conquest  propose*! 
in  the  Tanaka  Memorial  of  1927,  though  the  Japanese  en¬ 
deavoured  to  disguise  the  fact  by  describing  it  as  a  punitive 
measure  for  Chinese  intransigence.  Railways  were  once  again 
the  direct  cause.  The  Chinese  were  accused  of  blowing  a  bridge 
on  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  as  well  as  having,  contraia- 
to  Treaty,  built  lines  in  Manchuria  parallel  to  the  Japanese- 
owned  lines,  which  drained  them  of  traffic.  That  the  punish¬ 
ment  hardly  fitted  the  crime  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Japanese. 

The  writer  was  sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  Man¬ 
churia  immediately  following  the  "  incident  ’’  to  find  out  and 
report  on,  conditions.  He  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch  with 
most  of  the  displaced  Chinese  Provincial  leaders,  and  had  an 
adventurous  time.  He  also  joined  W.  H.  Donald  in  urging 
the  Young  Marshal  not  to  oppose  the  Japanese,  as  such  re¬ 
sistance  would  be  twisted  by  the  Japanese  to  look  like  aggri's- 
sion.  In  our  view,  if  the  Chinese  offered  no  resistance,  it 
would  force  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  act,  for  up  to  that 
time  the  League  had  never  yet  failed.  This  belief  was  not 
justified,  though  the  League  sent  a  Mission  to  Manchuria 
which  made  a  special  study  of  the  railway  situation.  The 
Japanese  plea  of  "parallel  lines”  was  refuted  by  the  writer’s 
producing  a  map  of  the  Argentine  which  showed  scores  of 
parallel  lines  running  only  fifty  miles  apart,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  South  Manchurian  Track  was  also  shown  to  be  a 
story  badly  concocted  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  The 
League  Commission  reported  against  Japan,  which  then  with¬ 
drew  from  the  League,  but  continued  its  aggressive  actions  in 
China. 

An  important  event  took  place  in  1930  when  Britain 
had  decided  to  remit  the  balance  of  the  payments  China  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  for  damage  done  at  the  Boxer  Rising.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  consisting  of  ten  Chinese  and  five  British  was  set 
up  which  was  to  administer  the  fund  by  investing  it  in  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises  and  devote  the  interest  to  educating 
Chinese  in  England.  All  material  purchased  outside  China 
must  be  bought  through  a  Chinese  Government  Purchasing 
Commission  in  London  consisting  of  four  British  with  a 
Chinese  Chairman.  The  Trustees  of  the  fund,  of  w'hich  the 
writer  was  one,  were  therefore  in  a  position  to  finance  various 
productive  enterprises,  and  the  railways  had  a  large  share  1 
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would  you  dig  a 
well  with  a  spoon? 


Dig  a  well  with  a  spoon!  Certainly  not,  you’re  bound  to  agree — 
not  unless  you  hadn’t  any  other  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  proposition  is  not  as  ridiculous  as  it  seems  when  you 
remember  that  the  methods  of  production  today  on  the  majority  of  the 
world’s  farms  are  equally  antiquated  and  inefficient.  Actually  the 
farmer’s  equipment  is  substantially  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Why?  Because  until  the  conception  and  practical  application  of  the  Ferguson 
System  of  complete  farm  mechanisation,  no  one  had  come  along  with 
machinery  which  would  do,  on  all  the  farms  of  the  world,  everything  which 
animals  could  do — and  do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Today  the  Ferguson  System — and  the  wide  range  of  implements  specifically 
designed  for  use  with  it — is  enabling  farmers  in  fifty-six  countries  to  retire  the 
power  animal  in  favour  of  this  more  practical,  efficient  and  economical 
agricultural  method.  In  their  new-found  ability  to  produce  more 
food  at  less  cost,  these  farmers  are  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  their  countries. 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  MEANS  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY 


I'erguson  tractors  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd., 
for  Harry  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England. 
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ol  the  available  tuuds.  New  equipment  to  rehabilitate  exist¬ 
ing  railways  was  obtained,  but  the  main  enterprise  undertaken 
by  the  Trustees  was  the  completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
Kailway.  No  through  rail  communication  between  Canton 
and  the  rest  of  China  existed,  and  this  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  had  permitted  Canton  to  remain  somewhat  detached 
from  the  National  Government.  Though  some  of  the  Can¬ 
tonese  leaders  viewed  the  completion  of  the  railway  with 
some  trepidation  no  objection  was  raised  and  the  Chinese 
ti-chnical  men  entered  on  the  construction  work  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  while  the  financial  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Irustees  prevented  outside  authorities  from  diverting  funds 
to  l<x;al  enterprises. 

The  funds  available  to  the  Trustees,  though  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  China’s  requirements,  gave  a  great  fillip  to  Chinese 
confidence  and  durmg  the  period  progress  was  rapid.  Chinese 
railway  engineers  were  expert  at  restoring  their  railways  to 
running  condition  after  so  many  years  of  civil  war,  and  the 
recuperative  power  of  railways  was  proved  to  be  much  greater 
than  had  been  believed.  In  consequence  by  1937  the  Chinese 
Railways  were  more  efficient  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 

The  lines  built  before  the  Revolution  had  now  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  many  others.  In  Manchuria  the  Chinese,  and 
later  the  Japanese,  had  built  many  new  lines;  while  in  China 
proper  the  Lunghai  line  across  Central  China  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  new  seaport  in  the  East  and  to  Siam  in  the  West. 
Another  link  between  the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Tientsin- 
Nanking  Line  had  been  built  North  of  the  Yellow  River,  a 
long  new  line  traversed  the  province  of  Shensi  from  North  to 
South,  and  after  many  difficulties  a  railway  had  been  built 
linking  Shanghai  with  the  new  Canton-Hankow  line  in  Honan. 
Privately  owned  railways  were  also  at  last  being  built. 

But  the  Japanese  aggression  continued.  A  state  of  war 
between  China  and  Japan  had  existed  from  1931,  but  it  had 
not  been  declared  to  be  such  mainly  because  of  the  U.S. 
law  against  supplying  countries  at  war.  Japan  now  domin¬ 
ated  all  China  North  of  the  Yellow  River  and  felt  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  final  stroke.  China  was  at  last  united  in 
opposition,  and  a  struggle  was  therefore  inevitable.  On  the 
railway  side  the  writer  drew  up  a  schedule  of  action  including 
not  only  preparations  but  also  alternative  railway  plans  to 
cover  all  eventualities.  In  July,  1937,  action  began  and 
Japanese  plans  were  found  to  be  mainly  what  had  been  fore¬ 
seen.  As  the  Chinese  fell  back  westwards  they  took  with 
them  not  only  railway  rolling  stock  but  much  shop  machinery 
and  even  in  certain  cases  the  actual  rails.  The  Japanese  were 
thus  faced  with  the  heavy  reconstruction  of  the  railways  as 
they  advanced,  and  this  took  much  time  and  trouble.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  development  of  guerilla  warfare,  based  on  the 
tactics  of  the  Spanish  against  Napoleon’s  troops,  caused  the 
effective  Japanese  occupation  of  the  country  to  be  limited  to 
the  railways.  The  Japanese  had  prepared  a  large  quantity 
of  rolling  stock  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  ready  for  invasion 
and  this  was  used  to  get  the  railways  into  operation.  Also, 
as  the  Chinese  retreated  further  into  the  interior  they  inevit¬ 
ably  had  to  abandon  a  large  quantity  of  rolling  stock. 

The  Japanese  seizure  of  the  coast-line  cut  off  the  Chinese 
from  supplies  from  their  Allies  by  sea  and  in  the  later  part 
of  the  War  the  only  supply  route  was  by  air.  Equipment  of 
all  kinds  ran  short,  and  only  the  Communists  in  the  North 
West  continued  to  receive  some  help  from  Russia.  They 
therefore  took  an  increasingly  important  part  in  resisting  the 
Japanese,  and  their  increase  in  power  caused  a  partial  upset 
in  China’s  internal  balance  of  power. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  war  the  National  Government 
was  so  occupied  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  China 
that  its  efforts  to  drive  out  the  weakening  Japanese  were 
much  reduced.  The  Japanese  surrender  therefore,  while  it 
gave  much  “  face  ”  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  did  little  to  enhance 
his  internal  position.  Inflation  was  at  such  a  pitch  that 
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nlonijy  was  worth  little  more  than  its  value  as  paper,  and 
this  had  inevitably  led  to  losses  by  all  except  the  least  up-  I 
right.  Chiang ’s  efforts  to  stabilise  the  currency  without  silver 
backing  proved  disastrous  and  antagonised  the  business  com  ■■ 
inunity  still  further.  | 

The  Americans  shrjwed  less  than  their  normal  insight  into  ^ 
China’s  internal  conditions  and  tried  repeatedly  to  force 
Chiang  to  compromise  with  the  Communists,  ignoring  the  facts 
that  the  Communists  were  less  willing  to  compromise  than  J 
Chiang  himself  and  that  the  war-lords  were  still  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  country,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  their 
irritation  at  the  failure  of  these  efforts,  and  at  the  growing  ^ 
corruption  of  the  Chinese  officials  striving  to  support  their  |  ^ 

families  amid  rising  prices,  the  Americans  began  to  adopt 
a  hectoring  tone.  This  is  always  a  cardinal  error  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese,  and  the  mere  rumour  that  it  was  occurring  i  ^ 
was  enough  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  against  both  Chiang  and  I  ^ 
the  Americans. 

Meanwhile  the  railways  staged  yet  another  notable  rtsur-  ^ 
gence.  The  technical  railway  officers  had  had  so  much  ex  ^ 
perience  in  restoring  railways  after  war  damage  that  they  ' 
made  quick  work  of  jacking  up  fallen  bridges,  relaying  track  ^ 
with  such  sleepers  as  they  could  obtain  locally,  and  patching  ^ 
up  flattered  rolling-st(x;k.  Most  of  the  Japanese  rolling-stock  '  ^ 

had  been  taken  over  almost  intact,  and  this  proved  a  great  , 
help.  The  people  of  China  still  wished  to  trade,  and  the  rail-  , 

ways  were  the  main  mode  of  transport.  Traffic  was  again  I 

stacked  at  every  station  awaiting  wagons,  and  funds  flowed  ^ 

again  into  railway  offices.  , 

But  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  railways  did  not, 
as  in  the  past,  restore  China’s  foreign  trade.  Extra-terri-  j 
toriality  and  the  Concessions  had  gone,  and  intense  Chinese  , 
nationalism  hampered  the  free  flow  from  the  interior  of  goods 
of  suitable  quality  for  export.  Furthermore  the  products 
of  China  were  in  less  demand  in  foreign  markets,  which  had 
been  forced  to  adopt  substitutes  during  the  war  period.  To 
crown  all,  there  was  the  currency  problem.  China’s  exports 
limited  her  imports  and  thus  merchants  all  over  the  country  1 
were  hard  hit.  The  Government’s  efforts  to  stabilise  a  new 
currency  without  adequate  backing  was  a  disastrous  failure 
which  made  the  situation  worse  than  ever.  The  Communists 
profited  by  the  resultant  scarcity  and  discontent  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  win  over  the  war-lords  with  their 
private  armies.  The  Communist  armies  consequently  in¬ 
creased  while  those  of  the  Kuomintang  shrank  until  by  the 
end  of  IQ49  the  remnants  were  driven  from  the  mainland  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  to  set  up  his  Government  in  Formosa,  i 
The  Chinese  railways  are  now,  therefore,  wholly  under  [ 
the  control  of  the  new  People’s  Government.  They  have 
again  been  restored  to  partial  order,  for  the  majority  of  the 
local  railway  officials  have  taken  service  with  the  new 
Government.  J 

What  the  future  holds  for  China  and  her  railways  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast,  but  whatever  the  new  Government  may  | 
do,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  encounter  economic  j 
troubles  and  civil  war  for  many  years  to  come.  The  war-  | 
lords  still  exist.  They  are  war-hardened  and  cautious  and  i 
the  new  Government  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  purg-  i 
ing  them,  even  one  by  one.  And  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  j 
Kuomintang  are  still  powerful.  Sun  Yat-sen  used  to  bide  | 
his  time  until  a  favourable  opportunity  arose.  Chiang  will  | 
doubtless  do  the  same.  The  world  is  at  present  pre-occupied 
with  Communism  to  such  an  extent  that  its  judgment  tends 
to  be  warped.  But  the  Chinese  have  been  all  through  this  | 
before.  They  know  the  Russians  better  than  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  people,  sharing,  as  they  do,  a  common  land  frontier,  and 
are  shrewd  judges  of  men.  The  Russians  must  beware.  As  ^ 
one  Chinese  official  remarked  on  the  Japanese  invasion:  "It 
is  easy  to  put  your  hand  into  a  jar  of  treacle,  but  much  more 
difficult  to  draw  it  out.”  I 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

JAPAN’S  COTTON  OUTPUT 

Japanese  industrialists  are  currently 
reported  to  want  to  raise  their  cotton 
spinning  capacity  to  six  million  spindles. 
At  present  Japan  is  restricted  to  four 
million  ring  spindles  and  has  about  three 
million  in  operation.  This  increase,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  and  Industry,  would 
"allow  Japan  to  meet  both  domestic 
and  international  demands  and  go  half¬ 
way  to  economic  self-support." 

The  Minister  also  outlined  plans  for 
expanding  exports.  In  his  view,  foreign 
trade  could  be  raised  by  $100  million 
next  year,  and  negotiations  have  been 
taking  place  in  Washington  for  an  allo¬ 
cation  of  4,000  million  yen  from  the 
United  States  aid  counterpart  fund  to 
create  an  "  Export  Financing  Corpora¬ 
tion."  The  fund  (built  up  from  the 
yen  prcxeeds  of  the  sale  of  American  aid 
goods)  stood  at  approximately  33,500 
million  yen  at  the  end  of  last  year.  This 
new  corporation  would  help  Japanese 
manufacturers  to  export  to  S.E.  Asia. 


A  warning  about  the  growth  of 
Japanese  competition  in  the  markets  of 
South  East  Asia  was  given  in  London 
recently  by  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Watt,  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries. 

From  April  i,  1949  to  January  31, 
1950,  he  pointed  out,  Pakistan  bought 
from  Japan  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  India,  in 
the  eight  months  ended  November  30 
last,  imported  Japanese  goods  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1949. 
Japan  is  supplying  not  only  consumer 
goods  but  also  capital  equipment,  and 
because  of  its  late  entry  into  the  post¬ 
war  industrial  field,  is  able  to  quote 
attractive  delivery  dates.  Trade  between 
Burma  and  japan  is  also  reviving. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  world’s  textile  markets  have 
been  drawn  up  by  leaders  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  industry  and  have  the  support  of  the 
All-Japan  Cotton  Spinners’  Association. 
These  plans,  which  were  presented  for 
discussion  during  recent  meetings  with 
the  visiting  Anglo-American  Textile 
Commission,  envisage  the  main  Japan¬ 
ese  concentration  on  the  cheap  low- 
grade  markets  of  South-East  Asia  and 
eventually  China.  Japan  would  leave 
"  adequate  and  profitable  ”  markets 
elsewhere  for  the  better  quality  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  United  States  grades.  The 
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Japanese  interests  would  be  willing  to 
abstain  from  dumping  and  would  dis¬ 
cuss  arrangements  for  what  has  been 
described  as  "  mutually  profitable  ” 
trade  outlets  in  Africa. 

Japan  "  does  not  contemplate  open¬ 
ing  up  new  markets  overseas  through 
any  unjust  and  unfair  means,”  lately 
declared  Mr.  Kichihei  Kara,  president 
of  the  Dai  Nippon  Cotton  Spinning 
Company.  “  Provided  we  attain  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  exports  to  sustain  Japan’s 
economy  and  secure  the  minimum 
quantity  of  clothing  for  domestic  needs, 
we  will  be  most  happy  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain  for  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  competition  between  the  tex¬ 
tile  industries  of  the  three  countries." 

One  of  the  questions  most  trouble¬ 
some  to  Lancashire,  namely  the  level  of 
wages  in  the  Japanese  textile  industry, 
was  obliquely  answered  at  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Sojiro  Iwata,  another  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  All-Japan  Cotton 
Spinners’  Association,  who  said  that  an 
increase  in  textile  wages  must  await  an 
increase  in  textile  exports,  since  the  tex¬ 
tile  workers’  standard  of  living  repre¬ 
sented  the  general  living  standard  of  the 
Japanese  nation. 

Existing  textile  wages  in  Japan  range 
from  3,000  to  7,000  yen  (about  to  {7) 
a  month. 


Supply— and  Demand 


From  April  through  to  January  the  shearers,  wool  pressers  and  classcrs  are 
busy,  for  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  a  major  factor  in  world  supplies.  Production 
in  Australia  is  on  a  grand  scale.  Equally  great  are  the  requirements  of  the 
.Australian  consumer — and  in  this  magnitude  of  supply  and  demand  lie  opportunities 
for  British  business  houses  ...  A  wise  preliminary  to  any  Australian  venture 
is  consultation  with  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  For  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of 
Australian  life  and  industry  and  its  branch  system  covers  Australia,  and 
New  Guinea.  It  has,  therefore,  unrivalled  sources  of  information, 
and  this  information  it  gladly  places  at  the  disposal 
of  business  houses  in  Britain. 


/ 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

London  Office:  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2.  Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
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INDO-PAKISTAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
have  approved  the  recent  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  at  Karachi  on  April  21 
l)etween  their  respective  delegations. 
The  agreement  is  regarded  as  a  first  step 
in  the  revival  of  trade  on  a  balanced 
basis  between  the  two  countries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  Pakistan  will 
sell  approximately  330  million  lb.  of  raw 
jute  to  India,  and  with  the  prcxeeds  of 
the  sale  buy  Indian  jute  manufactures 
(20, (KM)  tons):  fine  and  superfine  cloth 
(45, (KK)  bales);  cotton  yarn  (5,o<x)  bah's); 
mustard  oil  (7,(kk)  tons);  tobacco 
(5(K),(X)o  lb.);  steel  shecds  (5,(mmi  tons); 
wheels,  tyres  and  axles  (i,(mk)  tons); 
timber  (i2,(kmj  tons);  cement  (50, (xm) 
tons)  and  woollen  manufactures  (to  the 
value  of  about  Rs.  5  million).  The  value 
of  the  jute  deal  is  estimated  at  Hs.  130 
million  each  w'ay.  Trading  will  take 
place  in  Indian  rupees,  for  which  the 
Pakistan  State  Bank  will  maintain  a 
separate  account  with  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India.  In  addition  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  remove  all  impediments  to 
the  free  flow  of  a  number  of  spt-cifitxl 
commodities,  leaving  it  to  the  trade  to 
buy  and  sell.  The  idea  is  that  the  same 
pr(x:ess  should  be  utilised  for  financing 
imports  as  for  exjxjrts,  so  that  balanced 
trade  may  be  achieved  without  Govern¬ 
mental  assistance.  Trade  in  these  com- 


iiKKlities  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
Rs.  40  million  each  way.  Pakistan  has 
also  agreed  to  supply  150, cxx)  tons  of 
wh('at  to  India  at  a  price  to  be  settled 
by  negotiations  between  the  two 
Governments  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  agreement  will  be  in  force  for 
three  months,  ending  on  July  31,  1950, 
but  provision  exists  for  supplies  to  be 
t  (.mpleted  by  a  later  date  if  necessary. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  INDIA’S 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

India  practically  balanced  her  foreign 
trade  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  year.  Her  unfavourable 
balance  for  tin;  nine  months  from  July, 
1949,  to  March,  1950,  amounted  to 
Rs.  12.2  million,  as  against  Rs.  932  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  period  July,  i()47,  to  March, 
194S.  Sea-borne  trade  accounts  for 
March,  1950,  show  that  exports 
amounted  to  Rs.  454  7  millions  an<i  im¬ 
ports  to  Rs.  328.3  million,  showing  a 
favourable  balance  of  Rs.  126.4  million. 
Figures  for  March,  1950,  followed  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  favourable  trade  balances  for 
the  previous  four  months,  namely, 
Rs.  89.7  million  in  November,  1949, 
Rs.  161.4  million  in  December,  1949, 
Rs.  iof).4  million  in  January,  1950,  and 
Rs.  187.7  million  in  February,  1950.  The 
improvement  in  foreign  trade  has  been 
achieved  by  increasing  exports,  especi¬ 
ally  since  devaluation  and  by  import 
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control.  During  the  next  few  months, 
however,  heavy  payments  for  imports 
of  essential  raw  materials,  such  \s  cot¬ 
ton,  are  expected. 

EXPANSION  OF  SOUTH  KOREAN 
TRADE 

Tile  possibility  of  extensive  trade  be¬ 
tween  Australia  and  Korea  was  sugges¬ 
ted  in  Canlx  rra  by  the  Korean  Ainbas- 
s;idor  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  John  Chang,  who  rwently  paid  a 
goodwill  visit  to  Australia.  Mr.  Chang 
said  that  Southern  Korea  might  buy 
i,ooo,(xk)  dollars’  worth  of  Australian 
wool  in  the  coming  financial  year. 
Korea  was  also  interested  in  buying 
skins  and  hides  from  Australia  ami 
would  [)ay  for  these  in  dollars  provided 
under  the  United  States  Aid  Pro¬ 
gramme. 

FORMATION  OF  RUSSO-CHINESE 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  re¬ 
presentative's  of  the  Chinese  and  Soviet 
Governments  in  Peking,  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  Company  of  the  Chinese  Chang¬ 
chun  Railway  was  inaugurated  on  April 
25.  The  executive  committee  of  tae 
company'  will  be  appointed  by  Ixith 
countries  on  a  parity  basis.  Mr.  Yu 
Kwang-sheng  (China)  has  been  elected 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Yerogov  (U.S.S.K.) 
vice-chairman. 


The  Gateway  to  India 

•> 


Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 

territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  | _ 

and  branches. 


A  comprehensive  banking?  service  is  available  at  the  Bank’s  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 


Head  Office :  26  Bishopssate,  London,  E.C.2. 


Anchor  rails  to  sleeper  with  a  positive  grip  exceeding  the 
creep  resistance  of  the  ballast. 

Des’gns  are  available  to  suit  virtually  any  conditions  of  traffic, 
climate  and  existing  track  components. 

PLEASE  ASK  FOR  OUR  RAIL  FASTENINGS  CATALOGUE 


On  the  Gold 
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TYPE  Yo.  2 

for  flat-bottom  rails 
with  timber  or  concrete  sleepers 
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William  Hyde 

WoUaskvi 


lo  the  scientist  of  today,  a  lahorittory  without 
pltitiinun  apparatus  would  he  unthinhahle.  Y'et  for 
a  hundred  years  after  its  discovery  this  vahiahle 
metal  remained  unused  because  it  could  not  he 
worked.  It  was  an  Bnyflish  doctor,  IVilliam 
Hyde  Wollaston,  who  discovered  that  sponoy 
platinum  becomes  malleable  when  stronyfly  com¬ 
pressed.  By  usinyi  this  process  he  ivas  able  to 
manfacture  platitium  apparatus,  and  was.  the  first 
to  do  so  on  a  commercial  scale.  One  of  a  family 
of  fourteen,  Wollaston  was  born  in  ij36.  He 
read  medicine  at  the  University  of  Cambrid^Je  and 
practised  for  a  time,  hut  retired  front  the  profession 


second  rhodium  because  of  the  rose  pink  colour  of 
m.my  of  its  compounds.  He  also  invesiioated 
the  production  of  electricity  by  chemical  means, 
and  carried  out  many  e.xperiments  in  optics. 
Amon{i  his  inventions  was  that  of  the  cryophorus 
—an  instrument  for  showiivii  how  the  temperature 
of  water  falls  as  it  evaporates.  Wollaston  had 
unusually  keen  vision  and  steady  hands,  being 
able  to  write  on  glass  witfi  a  diamond  in  a  script 
so  small  that  normal  people  could  only  read  the 
characters  through  a  microscope.  He  enjoyed  a 
considerable  reputation  among  his  contemporaries 
for  the  accuracy  oj  his  work  and  his  resourceful¬ 


in  1800  to  devote  his  energies  to  chemical  research. 

As  well  as  developing  his  method  of  working 
platinum  commercially,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
purely  academic  research  and  discovered  tivo  neu> 
metals.  The  first  was  called  palladium  and  the 


ness  as  a  practical  scientist.  He 

died  in  182S.  Every  piece  of 

platinum  apparatus  in  the  labora-  f  ^  t 
.  .  ,  ... 
tones  of  the  world  is  a  monument 

to  the  work  of  this  British  scientist, 


